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PREFACE 


NE of the serious difficulties about estimating 

any contemporary work of literature is that 

it is impossible to foretell the qualities and virtues 

demanded by future generations. The period in 

which we live dictates to us so many of our feelings, 

and certainly this post-war period of ours has for 

a number of years almost forbidden lightness and 
frivolity in our literature. 

Saki belonged of course to the pre-war period, 
prophet though in ‘When William Came” he 
showed himself to be, and yet nobody can deny that 
he has so far survived through these most difficult 
times. Anyone who reads the two little volumes 
bound together here must admit this, and the first 
most obvious reason for this survival lies in his 
uniqueness. When we consider the work of any 
contemporary writer that must be one of the most 
important questions that we can ask of him ; is he 
unique? is he doing something that nobody else 
has done before him? and if he is not, however 
good he may be, there cannot be a deep necessity 
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for his work. Uniqueness is not of course enough ; 
the work of Miss Marie Corelli can be truly said 
to have been unique and we shall, it may be, never 
see the like again, but as that work has in it no 
qualities of either reality or fine feeling we may be 
sure that future generations will feel no need of it. 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence and Mr. E. M. Forster are 
in our own time unique and we may be certain 
that even though their audiences in the future be 
small the especial interpretation of life that is theirs 
will be somewhere valued, 

Although not of their kind Saki’s work is abso- 
lutely unique in English literature. ‘The first of 
the books in this volume, “ Reginald,” would not 
permit us, if it were alone, to allow him this quality. 
It was, I remember, in the years before the war, 
the thing to say about these earlier works of his 
that he was the Wilde of his period. As the 
little “‘ Reginald”? sketches appeared one after 
another in The Westminster Gazette they delighted 
a great many people, who however spoke of 
them as ephemera, the brilliant journalism of a 
rather light and butterfly character. In his own 
personality during these years he carried on this 
superstition ; he was to be met at country houses 
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and London parties apparently rather cynical, rather 
idle and taking life so gently that he might hardly 
be said to take it at all. Certain intimate friends 
of his knew that that was not the truth but they 
supported the disguise and encouraged it ; it saved 
him, we cannot doubt, a number of tiresome obliga- 
tions. “Then arrived “‘ Reginald in Russia,” “‘ The 
Unbearable Bassington” and. “When William 
Came.” I can remember very vividly the shock 
of surprise that “The Unbearable Bassington ” 
gave 3 it is not my duty here to speak of that extra- 
ordinary book, certainly one of the most curious 
and unusual works in modern English’ literature, 
but it was with the publication of that novel that 
the world began to perceive “‘ Reginald” as merely 
a, mask that had disguised him from too curious 
persons. “Then came the war. He, who had been 
the frivolous hero of drawing-rooms and Sunday 
afternoons in the country, who had seemed to con- 
sider no purpose in life more important than the 
production of a brilliant epigram, who might have 
laughed at patriotism as something too serious to be 
considered by any right-minded person, went in- 
stantly to the wars as a soldier in the ranks, behaved 
with unfaltering heroism through all that awful 
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early time and so stayed until the end came, refusing 
a commission or any sort of easy alleviation. 

It was then only after his death that his real 
significance began to be perceived, and it has been 
curiously interesting to notice how persistently, 
through all the extreme phases of realism that post- 
war English literature has provided, his so different 
work has endured and is indeed now in a stronger 
position than it was ever before. 

What is the reason of this? In the first place, 
I think if we read “ Reginald” now, “ Reginald,” 
the simplest, lightest and most frivolous of all his 
works, it is astonishing how firmly much of the fun 
has survived. You may say if you like that many 
clever men might have written ‘‘’The cook was a 
good cook as cooks go 3 and as cooks go she went ” 
or “‘ She believed in the healthy influence of natural 
surroundings, never having been in Sicily where 
things are different” or such nonsense as “‘ Isn’t 
there a bishop or somebody who believed that we 
shall meet all the animals we have known on earth 
in another world? How frightfully embarrassing 
to meet a whole school of whitebait you had last 
known at Prince’s! I am sure in my nervousness 
I should talk of nothing but lemons.” Yes, a 
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number of people could do these things, but Saki 
did so many of them, there were so many to a small 
page that he gives you no sense of effort, the deadly 
weakness of most epigram makers. However, we 
may say that had “ Reginald” been the only book 
he gave us we would have known nothing about 
Saki. At once we notice on the very first page of 
“Reginald in Russia” a new ability ; there is that 
princess whom we meet in the fifth line of the new 
book : “ He classified the princess with that distinct 
type of woman that looks as if she habitually went 
out to feed hens in the rain. Her name was Olga ; 
she kept what she hoped and believed to be a fox 
terrier, and professed what she thought to be Social- 
ist opinions.” ‘That princess has been through a 
great many vicissitudes since Saki wrote about her, 
but we know that she is true, and if she now keeps 
what she believes to be a small restaurant instead 
of a fox terrier and has lost her Socialist opinions, 
these external differences matter nothing; she is 
still here for us just as Saki conceived her. 

Then as we proceed further Saki’s true quality 
comes out clearly. His quality was precisely this, 
that under a cover of light conversation, without 
any sentimentality or moralizing he perceived and 
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revealed, perhaps more deeply than any of his con- 
temporaries, the danger and peril of life. He was 
not concerned so much with its tragedy because, as 
the end of his own life showed us, he had courage — 
enough for anything ; he had no sympathy for the 
people who give in, although he had tenderness, 
as “‘ Bassington” proved to us, for their unhappi- 
ness. And so his work becomes increasingly 
macabre, and it is this sinister warning, conveyed to 
us by every word of his later books, combined with 
the easy gaiety of his style that makes his work 
so truly remarkable. ‘ Gabriel-Ernest,” ‘“* The 
Strategist ? and perhaps the most famous of them 
all, “‘ The Reticence of Lady Anne,” are, I think, 
alone among English short stories for their com- 
bination of these two so opposite qualities. 

He had, of course, a genius for the short story ; 
“Lady Anne” and “ Gabriel-Ernest” prove that 
beyond question. His work was appearing at a 
time when we in England had nothing much to be 
proud of in that particular direction, and it is sad 
to consider how triumphantly in these recent years 
had he lived he would have led the way, and that 
without being a pale imitation of Tchehov, without 
being the slightest imitation of anybody. 
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But it does not matter. Uncertain as one must 
be of the future of the majority of contemporary 
reputations, we may be sure that the short stories 
and “ Bassington”’ will survive. He has his own 
individual place in the roll of English literature, a 
place far greater, I imagine, than he in his own 
modesty would ever have claimed. 


HUGH WALPOLE. 
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DID it-—I should have known better. I per- 
suaded Reginald to go to the McKillops’ 
garden-party against his will. 

We all make mistakes occasionally. “They 
know you're here, and they'll think it so funny 
if you don’t go. And I want particularly to be 
in with Mrs. McKillop just now.” 

“I know, you want one of her smoke Persian 
kittens as a prospective wife for Wumples—or a 
husband, is it?’ (Reginald has a. magnificent 
scorn for details, other than sartorial.) ‘“ And I 
am expected to undergo social martyrdom to suit 


the connubial exigencies 

“Reginald! It’s nothing of the kind, only 
I’m sure Mrs. McKillop would be pleased if I 
brought you. Young men of your brilliant attrac- 
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tions are rather at a premium at her garden-parties.” 

“Should be at a premium in heaven,” remarked 
Reginald complacently. 

“There will be very few of you there, if that 
is what you mean. But seriously, there won’t 
be any great strain upon your powers of endurance ; 
I promise you that you shan’t have to play croquet, 
or talk to the Archdeacon’s wife, or do anything 
that is likely to bring on physical prostration. You 
can just wear your sweetest clothes and a moder- 
ately amiable expression, and eat chocolate-creams 
with the appetite of a d/asé parrot. Nothing more 
is demanded of you.” 

Reginald shut his eyes. ‘‘ There will be the 
exhaustingly up-to-date young women who will 
ask me if I have seen San Toy ; a less progressive 
grade who will yearn to hear about the Diamond 
Jubilee—the historic event, not the horse. With 
a little encouragement, they will inquire if I saw 
the Allies march into Paris. Why are women so 
fond of raking up the past? They’re as bad as 
tailors, who invariably remember what you owe 
them for a suit long after you’ve ceased to wear it.” 

“Vl order lunch for one o’clock; that will 
give you two and a half hours to dress in.” 
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Reginald puckered his brow into a tortured frown, 
and I knew that my point was gained. He was 
debating what tie would go with which waistcoat. 

Even then I had my misgivings. 


During the drive to the McKillops’ Reginald 
was possessed with a great peace, which was not 
wholly to be accounted for by the fact that he 
had inveigled his feet into shoes a size too small 
for them. I misgave more than ever, and having 
once launched Reginald on to the McKillops’ lawn, 
I established him near a seductive dish of marrons 
glacés, and as far from the Archdeacon’s wife as 
possible ; as I drifted away to a diplomatic distance 
I heard with painful distinctness the eldest Mawkby 
girl asking him if he had seen San Toy. 

. It must have been ten minutes later, not more, 
and I had been having guite an enjoyable chat 
with my hostess, and had promised to lend her 
The Eternal City and my recipe for rabbit mayon- 
naise, and was just about to offer a kind home for 
her third Persian kitten, when I perceived, out 
of the corner of my eye, that Reginald was not 
where I had left him, and that the marrons glacés 
were untasted. At the same moment I became 
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aware that old Colonel Mendoza was essaying to 
tell his classic story of how he introduced golf into 
India, and that Reginald was in dangerous proximity. 
There are occasions when Reginald is caviare to 
the Colonel. 

“When I was at Poona in ’76 

“My dear Colonel,” purred Reginald, “ fancy 
admitting such a thing! Such a give-away for 
one’s age! I wouldn’t admit being on this planet 
in’76.” (Reginald in his wildest lapses into veracity 
never admits to being more than twenty-two.) 

The Colonel went to the colour of a fig that 
has attained great ripeness, and Reginald, ignoring 
my efforts to intercept him, glided away to another 
part of the lawn. I found him a few minutes 
later happily engaged in teaching the youngest 
Rampage boy the approved theory of mixing ab- 
sinthe, within full earshot of his mother. Mrs. 
Rampage occupies a prominent place in local Tem- 
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perance movements. 

As soon as I had broken up this unpromising 
téte-d-téte and settled Reginald where he could 
watch the croquet players losing their tempers, 
I wandered off to find my hostess and renew the 
kitten negotiations at the point where they had 
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been interrupted. I did not succeed in running 
her down at once, and eventually it was Mrs. 
McKillop who sought me out, and her conversa- 
tion was not of kittens. 

“Your cousin is discussing Zaza with the Arch- 
deacon’s wife; at least, he is discussing, she is 
ordering her carriage.” 

She spoke in the dry, staccato tone of one who 
repeats a French exercise, and I knew that as far 
_as Millie McKillop was concerned, Wumples was 
devoted to a lifelong celibacy. 

“If you don’t mind,” I said hurriedly, “ I think 
” and I made a 
forced march in the direction of the croquet ground. 

I found every one talking nervously and fever- 
ishly of the weather and the war in South Africa, 
except Reginald, who was reclining in a comfortable 
chair with the dreamy, far-away look that a volcano 


we'd like our carriage ordered too, 


might wear just after it had desolated entire villages. 
The Archdeacon’s wife was buttoning up her 
gloves with a concentrated deliberation that was 
fearful to behold. I shall have to treble my sub- 
scription to her Cheerful Sunday Evenings Fund 
before I dare set foot in her house again. 

At that particular moment the croquet players 
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finished their game, which had been going on with- 
out a symptom of finality during the whole after- 
noon. Why, I ask, should it have stopped pre- 
cisely when a counter-attraction was so necessary ? 
Every one seemed to drift towards the area of 
disturbance, of which the chairs of the Archdeacon’s 
wife and Reginald formed the storm-centre. Con- 
versation flagged, and there settled upon the com- 
pany that expectant hush that precedes the dawn— 
when your neighbours don’t happen to keep poultry. 

‘““What did the Caspian Sea?” asked Reginald, 
with appalling suddenness. 

There were symptoms of a stampede. The 
Archdeacon’s wife looked at me. Kipling or some 
one has described somewhere the look a foundered 
camel gives when the caravan moves on and leaves 
it to its fate. The peptonized reproach in the 
good lady’s eyes brought the passage vividly to my 
mind, 

I played my last card. 

“ Reginald, it’s getting late, and a sea-mist is 
coming on.” I knew that the elaborate curl over 
his right eyebrow was not guaranteed to survive a 
sea-mist. 
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“Never, never again, will I take you to a 
garden-party. Never. . . . You behaved abomin- 
ably. . . . What did the Caspian see ? ” 

A shade of genuine regret for misused oppor- 
tunities passed over Reginald’s face. 

“ After all,” he said, “I believe an apricot tie 
would have gone better with the lilac waistcoat.” 
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WISH it to be distinctly understood (said Regi- 

nald) that I don’t want a “ George, Prince 

of Wales” Prayer-book as a Christmas present. 
The fact cannot be too widely known, 

There ought (he continued) to be technical 
education classes on the science of present-giving. 
No one seems to have the faintest notion of what 
anyone else wants, and the prevalent ideas on the 
subject are not creditable to a civilized community. 

There is, for instance, the female relative in the 
country who “ knows a tie is always useful,” and 
sends you some spotted horror that you could only 
wear in secret or in Tottenham Court Road. 
It might have been useful had she kept it to tie 
up currant bushes with, when it would have served 
the double purpose of supporting the branches and 
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frightening away the birds—for it is an admitted 
fact that the ordinary tomtit of commerce has a 
sounder esthetic taste than the average female 
relative in the country. 

Then there are aunts. They are always a 
difficult class to deal with in the matter of presents. 
The trouble is that one never catches them really 
young enough. By the time one has educated 
them to an appreciation of the fact that one does 
not wear red woollen mittens in the West End, they 
die, or quarrel with the family, or do something 
equally inconsiderate. That is why the supply 
of trained aunts is always so precarious. 

There is my Aunt Agatha, par exemple, who 
sent me a pair of gloves last Christmas, and even 
got so far as to choose a kind that was being worn 
and had the correct number of buttons. But— 
they were nines! J sent them to a boy whom I 
hated intimately : he didn’t wear them, of course, 
but he could have—that was where the bitterness 
of death came in. It was nearly as consoling as 
sending white flowers to his funeral. Of course 
I wrote and told my aunt that they were the one 
thing that had been wanting to make existence 
blossom like a rose; I am afraid she thought me 
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frivolous—she comes from the North, where they 
live in the fear of Heaven and the Earl of Durham. 
(Reginald affects an exhaustive knowledge of things 
political, which furnishes an excellent excuse for 
not discussing them.) Aunts with a dash of foreign 
extraction in them are the most satisfactory in the 
way of understanding these things ; but if you can’t 
choose your aunt, it is wisest in the long run to 
choose the present and send her the bill. 

Even friends of one’s own set, who might be 
expected to know better, have curious delusions 
on the subject. I am zot collecting copies of the 
cheaper editions of Omar Khayyam. I gave the 
last four that I received to the lift-boy, and I like 
to think of him reading them, with FitzGerald’s 
notes, to his aged mother. Lift-boys always have 
aged mothers ; shows such nice feeling on their 
part, I think, « 

Personally, I can’t see where the difficulty in 
choosing suitable presents lies. No boy who had 
brought himself up properly could fail to appreciate 
one of those decorative bottles of liqueurs that are 
so reverently staged in Morel’s window—and it 
wouldn’t in the least matter if one did get duplicates. 
And there would always be the supreme moment 
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of dreadful uncertainty whether it was créme de 
menthe or Chartreuse—like the expectant. thrill 
on seeing your partner’s hand turned up at bridge. 
People may say what they like about the decay 
of Christianity ; the religious system that produced 
green Chartreuse can never really die. 

And then, of course, there are liqueur glasses, 
and crystallized fruits, and tapestry curtains, and 
heaps of other necessaries of life that make really 
sensible presents—not to speak of luxuries, such as 
having one’s bills paid, or getting something quite 
sweet in the way of jewellery. Unlike the alleged 
Good Woman of the Bible, I’m not above rubies. 
When found, by the way, she must have been 
rather a problem at Christmas-time ; nothing short 
of a blank cheque would have fitted the situation. 
Perhaps it’s as well that she’s died out. | 

The great charm about me (concluded Reginald) 
is that I am so easily pleased. But I draw the line 
at a “ Prince of Wales” Prayer-book. 
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E NE goes to the Academy in self-defence,” 
said Reginald. “It is the one topic one 
has in common with the Country Cousins.” 

“Tt is almost a religious observance with them,” 
said the Other. “A kind of artistic Mecca, and 
when the good ones die they go——” 

“To the Chantrey Bequest. The mystery is 
what they find to talk about in the country.” 

“There are two subjects of conversation in the 
country: Servants, and Can fowls be made to 
pay? The first, I believe, is compulsory, the 
second optional.” 

“As a function,” resumed Reginald, “ the 
Academy is a failure.” 

“You think it would be tolerable without the 
pictures ?” 

““The pictures are all right, in their way ; after 
all, one can always /ook at them if one is bored with 
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one’s surroundings, or wants to avoid an imminent 
acquaintance.” 

“Even that doesn’t always save one. ‘There 
is the inevitable female whom you met once in 
Devonshire, or the Matoppo Hills, or somewhere, 
who charges up to you with the remark that it’s 
funny how one always meets people one knows 
at the Academy. Personally, I don’t think it 
funny.” 

“I suffered in that way just now,” said Reginald 
plaintively, “from a woman whose word I had 
to take that she had met me last summer in 
Brittany.” 

“I hope you were not too brutal ?” 

“I merely told her with engaging simplicity 
that the art of life was the avoidance of the unat- 
tainable.” 

‘““ Did she try and work it out on the back of 
her catalogue ?” 

“Not there and then. She murmured some- 
thing about being ‘so clever.’ Fancy coming to 
the Academy to be clever !” 

“To be clever in the afternoon argues that one 
is dining nowhere in the evening.” 

“Which reminds me that I can’t remember 
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whether I accepted an invitation from you to 
dine at Kettner’s to-night.” 

“On the other hand, I can remember with 
startling distinctness not having asked you to.” | 

“So much certainty is unbecoming in the young 3 
so we'll consider that settled. What were you talk- 
ing about? Oh, pictures. Personally, I rather 
like them ; they are so refreshingly real and prob- 
able, they take one away from the unrealities 
of life.” 

“One likes to escape from oneself occasionally.” 

*’Fhat is the disadvantage of a portrait; as a 
rule, one’s bitterest friends can find nothing more 
to ask than the faithful unlikeness that goes down 
to posterity as oneself. I hate posterity—it’s so 
fond of having the last word. Of course, as re- 
gards portraits, there are exceptions.” 

“For instance ?” 

“To die before being painted by Sargent is, to 
go to heaven prematurely.” 

“With the necessary care and impatience, 
you may avoid that catastrophe.” 

“If you’re going to be rude,” said Reginald, 
“I shall dine with you to-morrow night as well. 
The chief vice of the Academy,” he continued, 
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“is its nomenclature. Why, for instance, should 
an obvious trout-stream with a palpable rabbit sit- 
ting in the foreground be called ‘an evening dream 
of unbeclouded peace,’ or something of that sort ?” 

“You think,” said the Other, “that a name 
should economize description rather than stimulate 
imagination ?” 

“Properly chosen, it should do both. There 
is my lady kitten at home, for instance ; I’ve called 
it Derry.” 

“Suggests nothing to my imagination but pro- 


tracted sieges and religious animosities. Of course, 
” 


I don’t know your kitten 
“Oh, you're silly. It’s a sweet name, and it 
answers to it—when it wants to. ‘Then, if there 
aré any unseemly noises in the night, they can be 
explained succinctly: Derry and Toms.” 

“You might almost charge for the advertise- 
ment. But as applied to pictures, don’t you 
think your system would be too subtle, say, for 
the Country Cousins ?” 

“ Every reformation must have its victims. You 
can’t expect the fatted calf to share the enthusiasm 
of the angels over the prodigal’s return. Another 
darling weakness of the Academy is that none 
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of its luminaries must ‘arrive’ in a hurry. You 
can see them coming for years, like a Balkan trouble 
or a street improvement, and by the time they have 
painted a thousand or so square yards.of canvas, 
their work begins to be recognized.” 

“Some one who Must Not be Contradicted 
said that a man must be a success by the time he’s 
thirty, or never.” 

“To have reached thirty,” said Reginald, “is. 
to have failed in life.” 
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# FTER ll,” said the- Duchess vaguely, 
“there are certain things you can’t get 
away from. Right and wrong, good conduct and 
moral rectitude, have certain well-defined limits.” 
“So, for the matter of that,” replied Reginald, 
“has the Russian Empire. The trouble is that 
the limits are not always in the same place.” 
Reginald and the Duchess regarded each other 
with mutual distrust, tempered by a scientific in- 
terest. Reginald considered that the Duchess had 
much to learn; in particular, not to hurry out 
of the Carlton as though afraid of losing one’s 
last "bus. A woman, he said, who is careless of 
disappearances is capable of leaving town before 
Goodwood, and dying at the wrong moment of an 
unfashionable disease. 
The Duchess thought that Reginald did not exceed 
the ethical standard which circumstances demanded. 
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““Of course,” she resumed combatively, “it’s 
the prevailing fashion to believe in perpetual change 
and mutability, and all that sort of thing, and to 
say we are all merely an improved form of primeval 
ape—of course you subscribe to that doctrine ?” 

‘I think it decidedly premature ; in most people 
I know the process is far from complete.” 

“And equally of course you are quite irreli- 
gious ?” 

“Oh, by no means. The fashion just now is 
a Roman Catholic frame of mind with an Agnostic 
conscience : you get the medizyval picturesqueness 
of the one with the modern conveniences of the 
other.” 

The Duchess suppressed a sniff. She was one 
of those people who regard the Church of England © 
with patronizing affection, as if it were something 
that had grown up in their kitchen garden. 

‘But there are other things,” she continued, 
‘which I suppose are to a certain extent sacred 
even to you.« Patriotism, for instance, and Em- 
pire, and Imperial responsibility, and blood-is- 
thicker-than-water, and all that sort of thing.” _ 

Reginald waited for a couple of minutes before 
replying, while the Lord of Rimini temporarily 
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monopolized the acoustic possibilities of the theatre. 

“That is the worst of a tragedy,” he observed, 
“one can’t always hear oneself talk. Of course 
I accept the Imperial idea and the responsibility. 
After all, I would just as soon think in Continents 
as anywhere else. And some day, when the season 
is over and we have the time, you shall explain 
to me the exact blood-brothérhood and all that sort 
of thing that exists between a French Canadian 
and a mild Hindoo and a Yorkshireman, for in- 
stance.” 

“Oh, well, ‘dominion over palm and pine,’ 
you know,” quoted the Duchess hopefully ; “ of 
course we mustn’t forget that we’re all part of 
the great Anglo-Saxon Empire.” 

“ Which for its part is rapidly becoming a suburb 
of Jerusalem. A very pleasant suburb, I admit, 
and quite a charming Jerusalem. But still a 
suburb.” 

“Really, to be told one’s living in a suburb 
when one is conscious of spreading the benefits 
of civilization all over the world! Philanthropy 
—I suppose you will say that is a comfortable 
delusion ; and yet even you must admit that when- 
ever want or misery or starvation is known to 
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exist, however distant or difficult of access, we 
instantly organize relief on the most generous 
scale, and distribute it, if need be, to the uttermost 
ends of the earth.” ; 

The Duchess paused, with a sense of ultimate 
triumph. She had made the same observation at 
a drawing-room meeting, and it had been extremely 
well received. 

““T wonder,” said Reginald, “if you have ever 
walked down the Embankment on a winter night ?”” 
“* Gracious, no, child ! Why do you ask ?” 

“JT didn’t ; I only wondered. And even your 
philanthropy, practised in a world where everything | 
is based on competition, must have a debit as well 
as a credit account. ‘The young ravens cry for 
food.” 

““ And are fed.” 

“Exactly. Which presupposes that something 
else is fed upon.” 

“Oh, you’re simply exasperating. You’ve been 
reading Nietzsche till you haven’t got any sense of 
moral proportion left. May I ask if you are 
governed by any laws of conduct whatever ?” 

“’There are certain fixed rules that one observes 
for one’s own comfort. For instance, never be 
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flippantly rude to any inoffensive, grey-bearded 
stranger that you may meet in pine forests or hotel 
smoking-rooms on the Continent. It always turns 
out to be the King of Sweden.” 

“The restraint must be dreadfully irksome to 
you. When I was younger, boys of your age used 
to be nice and innocent.” 

“Now we are only nice. One must specialize 
in these days. Which reminds me of the man I 
read of in some sacred book who was given a choice 
of what he most desired. And because he didn’t 
ask for titles and honours and dignities, but only 
for immense wealth, these other things came to 

him also.” | 

“I am sure you didn’t read about him in any 
sacred book.” 

“Yes; I fancy you will find him in Debrett.” 
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sy | Bi writing a poem on Peace,” said Reginald, 

emerging from a sweeping operation through 
a tin of mixed biscuits, in whose depths a macaroon 
or two might yet be lurking. 

“Something of the kind seems to have been 
attempted already,” said the Other. 

““Oh, I know ; but I may never have the chance 
again. Besides, I’ve got a new fountain pen. 
1 don’t pretend to have gone on any very original 
lines ; in writing about Peace the thing is to say 
what everybody else is saying, only to say it better. 
It begins with the usual ornithological emotion : 

“When the widgeon westward winging 
Heard the folk Vereeniginging, 
Heard the shouting and the singing ’ ””—— 

“ Vereeniginging is good, but why widgeon ? ” 

“Why not? Anything that winged westward 
would naturally begin with a w.” 
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“Need it wing westward ?” 

“The bird must go somewhere. You wouldn’t 
have it hang around and look foolish. “Then I’ve 
brought in something about the heedless harte- 
beest galloping over the deserted veldt.” 

“ Of course you know it’s practically extinct in 
those regions ?” 

“T can’t help that, it gallops so nicely. I make 
it have all sorts of unexpected yearnings : 

“Mother, may I go and maffick, 
Tear around and hinder traffic ?’” 
Of course you'll say there would be no traffic worth 
bothering about on the bare and sun-scorched 
veldt, but there’s no other word that rhymes with 
mafhick.” 

“ Seraphic ?” 

Reginald considered. “It might do, but I’ve 
got a lot about angels later on. You must have 
angels in a Peace poem; I know dreadfully little 
about their habits.” 

“They can do unexpected things, like the harte- 
beest.”’ 

“Of course. Then I turn on London, the 
City of Dreadful Nocturnes, resonant with hymns 
of joy and thanksgiving : 
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‘ And the sleeper, eye unlidding, 
Heard a voice for ever bidding 
Much farewell to Dolly Gray ; 
Turning weary on his truckle- 
Bed he heard the honey-suckle 
Lauded in apiarian lay.’ 
Longfellow at his best wrote nothing like that.”” 

“T agree with you.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t. [ve a sweet temper, 
but I can’t stand being agreed with. And I’m 
so worried about the aasvogel.” 

Reginald stared dismally at the biscuit-tin, which 
now presented an unattractive array of rejected 
cracknels, 

“T believe,” he murmured, “if I could find a 
woman with an unsatisfied craving for cracknels, 
I should marry her.” 

“What is the tragedy of the aasvogel ?” asked 
the Other sympathetically. 

“Oh, simply that there’s no rhyme for it. I 
thought about it all the time I was dressing—it’s 
dreadfully bad for one to think whilst one’s dressing 
—and all lunch-time, and I’m still hung up over 
it. I feel like those unfortunate automobilists who 
achieve an unenviable motoriety by coming to a 
hopeless stop with their cars in the most crowded 
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thoroughfares. I’m afraid I shall have to drop 
the aasvogel, and it did give such lovely local colour 
to the thing.” 
“Still you’ve got the heedless hartebeest.” 
“And quite a decorative bit of moral admoni- 
tion—when you’ve worried the meaning out 


‘Cease, War, thy bubbling madness that the wine shares, 
And bid thy legions turn their swords to mine shares.’ 
Mine shares seems to fit the case better than plough- 
shares. There’s lots more about the blessings of 
Peace, shall I go on reading it?” 
‘“* If I must make a choice, ; think I would rather 
they went on with the war.” 
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i EVER,” wrote Reginald to his most dar- 
ling friend, “be a pioneer. It’s the 
Early Christian that gets the fattest lion.” 

Reginald, in his way, was a pioneer. 

None of the rest of his family had anything ap- 
proaching ‘Titian hair or a sense of humour, and 
they used primroses as a table decoration. 

It follows that they never understood Reginald, 
who came down late to breakfast, and nibbled 
toast, and said disrespectful things about the uni- 
verse. “The family ate porridge, and believed in 
everything, even the weather forecast. 

Therefore the family was relieved when the 
vicar’s daughter undertook the reformation of 
Reginald. Her name was Amabel; it was the 
vicar’s one extravagance. Amabel was accounted 
a beauty and intellectually gifted ; she never played 
tennis, and was reputed to have read Maeterlinck’s 
Life of the Bee. If you abstain from tennis and 
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read Maeterlinck in a small country village, you 
are of necessity intellectual. Also she had been 
twice to Fécamp to pick up a good French accent 
from the Americans staying there; consequently 
she had a knowledge of the world which might be 
considered useful in dealings with a worldling. 

Hence the congratulations in the family when 
Amabel undertook the reformation of its wayward 
member. 

Amabel commenced operations by asking her 
unsuspecting pupil to tea in the vicarage garden ; 
she believed in the healthy influence of natural 
surroundings, never having been in Sicily, where 
things are different. 

And like every woman who has ever preached 
repentance to unregenerate youth, she dwelt on 
the sin of an empty life, which always seems so 
much more scandalous in the country, where 
people rise early to see if a new strawberry has 
happened during the night. 

Reginald recalled the lilies of the field, ‘‘ which 
simply sat and looked beautiful, and defied com- 
petition.” 

“But that is not an example for us to follow,” 
gasped Amabel. 
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‘* Unfortunately, we can’t afford to. You don’t 
know what a world of trouble I take in trying to 
rival the lilies in their artistic simplicity.” 

“You are really indecently vain of your appear- 
ance. A good life is infinitely preferable to good 
looks.” 

“You agree with me that the two are incom- 
patible. I always say beauty is only sin deep.” 

Amabel began to realize that the battle is not 
always to the strong-minded. With the imme- 
morial resource of her sex, she abandoned the frontal 
attack and laid stress on her unassisted labours in 
parish work, her mental loneliness, her discourage- 
ments—and at the right moment she produced 
strawberries and cream. Reginald was obviously 
affected by the latter, and when his preceptress 
suggested that he might begin the strenuous life 
by helping her to supervise the annual outing of 
the bucolic infants who composed the local choir, 
his eyes shone with the dangerous enthusiasm of 
a convert. 

Reginald entered on the strenuous life alone, as 
far as Amabel was concerned. ‘The most virtuous 
women are not proof against damp grass, and Amabel 
kept her bed with a cold. Reginald called it a dis- 
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pensation ; it had been the dream of his life to 
stage-manage a choir outing. With strategic in- 
sight, he led his shy, bullet-headed charges to the 
nearest woodland stream and allowed them to bathe ; 
then he seated himself on their discarded garments 
and discoursed on their immediate future, which, he 
decreed, was to embrace a Bacchanalian procession 
through the village. Forethought had provided the 
occasion with a supply of tin whistles, but the intro- 
duction of a he-goat from a neighbouring orchard 
was a brilliant afterthought. Properly, Reginald 
explained, there should have been an outfit of 
panther skins; as it was, those who had spotted 
handkerchiefs were allowed to wear them, which 
they did with thankfulness. Reginald recognized 
the impossibility, in the time at his disposal, of 
teaching his shivering neophytes a chant in honour 
of Bacchus, so he started them off with a more 
familiar, if less appropriate, temperance hymn. 
After all, he said, it is the spirit of the thing that 
counts. Following the etiquette of dramatic authors 
on first nights, he remained discreetly in the back- 
ground while the procession, with extreme diffiidence 
and the goat, wound its way lugubriously towards 
the village. The singing had died down long before 
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the main street was reached, but the miserable wail- 
ing of pipes brought the inhabitants to their doors. 
Reginald said he had seen something like it in pic- 
tures ;_ the villagers had seen nothing like it in their 
lives, and remarked as much freely. 

Reginald’s family never forgave him. They 
had no sense of humour. 
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HAVE (said Reginald) an aunt who worries. 
She’s not really an aunt—a sort of amateur 
one, and they aren’t really worries. She is a social 
success, and has no domestic tragedies worth speak- 
ing of, so she adopts any decorative sorrows that are 
going, myself included. In that way she’s the 
antithesis, or whatever you call it, to those sweet, 
uncomplaining women one knows who have seen 
trouble, and worn blinkers ever since. Of course, 
one just loves them for it, but I must confess they 
make me uncomfy ; they remind one so of a 
duck that goes flapping about with forced cheer- 
fulness long after its head’s been cut off. Ducks 
have no repose. Now, my aunt has a shade of 
hair that suits her, and a cook who quarrels with 
the other servants, which is always a hopeful sign, 
and a conscience that’s absentee for about eleven 
months of the year, and only turns up at Lent to 
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annoy her husband’s people, who are considerably 
Lower than the angels, so to speak: with all 
these natural advantages—she says her particular 
tint of bronze is a natural advantage, and there 
can be no two opinions as to the advantage—of 
course she has to send out for her afflictions, like 
those restaurants where they haven’t got a licence. 
The system has this advantage, that you can fit your 
unhappinesses in with your other engagements, 
whereas real worries have a way of arriving at 
meal-times, and when you’re dressing, or other 
solemn moments. I knew a canary once that 
had been trying for months and years to hatch out a 
family, and every one looked upon it as a blameless 
infatuation, like the sale of Delagoa Bay, which 
would be an annual loss to the Press agencies if it 
ever came to pass; and one day the bird really 
did bring it off, in the middle of family prayers. 
I say the middle, but it was also the end : you can’t 
go on being thankful for daily bread when you are 
wondering what on earth very new canaries expect 
to be fed on. 

At present she’s rather in a Balkan state of 
mind about the treatment of the Jews in Roumania. 
Personally, I think the Jews have estimable qualities ; 
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they’re so kind to their poor—and to our rich. I 
dare say in Roumania the cost of living beyond one’s 
income isn’t so great. Over here the trouble is 
that so many people who have money to throw 
about seem to have such vague ideas where to throw 
it. “That fund, for instance, to relieve the victims 
of sudden disasters—what is a sudden disaster ? 
There’s Marion Mulciber, who-would think she 
could play bridge, just as she would think she could 
ride down a hill on a bicycle ; on that occasion 
she went to a hospital, now she’s gone into a Sister- 
hood—lost all she had, you know, and gave the 
rest to Heaven. Still, you can’t call it a sudden 
calamity ; that occurred when poor dear Marion 
was born. ‘The doctors said at the time that she 
couldn’t live more than a fortnight, and she’s been 
trying ever since to see if she could. Women are 
so opinionated. 

And then there’s the Education Question—not 
that I can see that there’s anything to worry about 
in that direction. ‘To my mind, education is an 
absurdly over-rated affair. At least, one never 
took it very seriously at school, where everything 
was done to bring it prominently under one’s notice. 
Anything that is worth knowing one practically 
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teaches oneself, and the rest obtrudes itself sooner 
or later. The reason one’s elders know so com- 
paratively little is because they have to unlearn 
so much that they acquired by way of education 
before we were born. Of course I’m a believer 
in Nature-study ; as I said to Lady Beauwhistle, if 
you want a lesson in elaborate artificiality, just 
watch the studied unconcern of a Persian cat 
entering a crowded salon, and then go and practise 
it for a fortnight. “The Beauwhistles weren’t born 
in the Purple, you know, but they’re getting there 
on the instalment system—so much down, and the 
rest when you feel like it. “They have kind hearts, 
and they never forget birthdays. I forget what 
he was, something in the City, where the patriotism 
comes from ; and she—oh, well, her frocks are 
built in Paris, but she wears them with a strong 
English accent. So public-spirited of her. I think 
she must have been very strictly brought up, she’s 
so desperately anxious to do the wrong thing 
correctly. Not that it really matters nowadays, as 


I told her: I know some perfectly virtuous people 
who are received everywhere. 
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HE drawback is, one never really knows 
one’s hosts and hostesses. One gets to 
know their fox-terriers and their chrysanthemums, 
and whether the story about the go-cart can be 
turned loose in the drawing-room, or must be told 
privately to each member of the party, for fear 
of shocking public opinion; but one’s host and 
hostess are a sort of human hinterland that one 
never has the time to explore. 

There was a fellow I stayed with once in War- 
wickshire who farmed his own land, but was other- 
wise quite steady. Should never have suspected 
him of having a soul, yet not very long afterwards 
he eloped with a lion-tamer’s widow and set up as 
a golf-instructor somewhere on the Persian Gulf ; 
dreadfully immoral, of course, because he was 
only an indifferent player, but still, it showed imagin- 
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ation. His wife was really to be pitied, because 
he had been the only person in the house who 
understood how to manage the cook’s 4emper, and 
now she has to put “ D.V.” on her dinner invita- 
tions. Still, that’s better than a domestic scandal ; 
a woman who leaves her cook never wholly recovers 
her position in Society. 

I suppose the same thing holds good with the 
hosts ; they seldom have more than a superficial 
acquaintance with their guests, and so often just 
when they do get to know you a bit better, they 
leave off knowing you altogether. “There was 
rather a breath of winter in the air when I left 
those Dorsetshire people. You see, they had asked 
me down to shoot, and I’m not particularly immense 
at that sort of thing. ‘There’s such a deadly 
sameness about partridges; when you’ve missed 
one, you’ve missed the lot—at least, that’s been 
my experience. And they tried to rag me in the 
smoking-room about not being able to hit a bird 
at five yards, a sort of bovine ragging that suggested 
cows buzzing round a gadfly and thinking they were 
teasing it. So I got up the next morning at early 
dawn—lI know it was dawn, because there were 
lark-noises in the sky, and the grass looked as if it 
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had been left out all night—and hunted up the 
most conspicuous thing in the bird line that I could 
find, and measured the distance, as nearly as it 
would let me, and shot away all I knew. They 
said afterwards that it was a tame bird ; that’s simply 
silly, because it was awfully wild at the first few 
shots. Afterwards it quieted down a bit, and 
when its legs had stopped waving farewells to the 
landscape I got a gardener-boy to drag it into the 
hall, where everybody must see it on their way to 
the breakfast-room. I breakfasted upstairs myself. 
I gathered afterwards that the meal was tinged 
with a very unchristian spirit. I suppose it’s 
unlucky to bring peacock’s feathers into a house ; 
anyway, there was a blue-pencilly look in my 
hostess’s eye when I took my departure. 

Some hostesses, of course, will forgive anything, 
even unto pavonicide (is there such a word ?), as 
long as one is nice-looking and sufficiently unusual 
to counterbalance some of the others ; and there 
are others—the girl, for instance, who reads Mere- 
dith, and appears at meals with unnatural punc- 
tuality in a frock that’s made at home and repented 
at leisure. She eventually finds her way to India 
and gets married, and comes home to admire the 
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Royal Academy, and to imagine that an indifferent 
prawn curry is for ever an effective substitute for 
all that we have been taught to believe is luncheon. 
It’s then that she is really dangerous; but at 
her worst she is never quite so bad as the woman 
who fires Exchange and Mart questions at you 
without the least provocation. Imagine the other 
day, just when I was doing my best to understand 
half the things I was saying, being asked by one of 
those seekers after country home truths how many 
fowls she could keep in a run ten feet by six, or 
whatever it was! I told her whole crowds, as 
long as she kept the door shut, and the idea didn’t 
seem to have struck her before; at least, she 
brooded over it for the rest of dinner. 

Of course, as I say, one never really knows 
one’s ground, and one may make mistakes occasion- 
ally. But then one’s mistakes sometimes turn out 
assets in the long-run: if we had never bungled 
away our American colonies we might never have 
had the boy from the States to teach us how to wear 
our hair and cut our clothes, and we must get 
our ideas from somewhere, I suppose. Even the 
Hooligan was probably invented in China centuries 
before we thought of him. England must wake 
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up, as the Duke of Devonshire said the other day, 
wasn’t it? Oh, well, it was some one else. Not 
that I ever indulge in despair about the Future ; 
there always have been men who have gone about 
despairing of the Future, and when the Future 
arrives it says nice, superior things about their 
having acted according to their lights. It is dreadful 
to think that other people’s grandchildren may one 
day rise up and call one amiable. 

There are moments when one sympathizes with 


Herod. 
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Si MOST variable climate,” said the Duchess ; 

“and how unfortunate that we should 

have had that very cold weather at a time when 

coal was so dear! So distressing for the poor.” 

“Some one has observed that Providence is 

always on the side of the big dividends,” remarked 
Reginald. 

The Duchess ate an anchovy in a shocked 
manner; she was sufficiently old-fashioned to 
dislike irreverence towards dividends. 

Reginald had left the selection of a feeding- 
ground to her womanly intuition, but he chose 
the wine himself, knowing that womanly intuition 
stops short at claret.- A woman will cheerfully 
choose husbands for her less attractive friends, or 
take sides in a political controversy without the 
least knowledge of the issues involved—but no 
woman ever cheerfully chose a claret. 
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“Hors d’ceuvres have always a pathetic interest 
for me,” said Reginald: “they remind me of 
one’s childhood that one goes through, wondering 
what the next course is going to be like—and 
during the rest of the menu one wishes one had 
eaten more of the hors d’ceuvres. Don’t you love 
watching the different ways people have of enter- 
ing a restaurant? There is the woman who 
races in as though her whole scheme of life were 
held together by a one-pin despotism which might 
abdicate its functions at any moment; it’s really 
a relief to see her reach her chair in safety. Then 
there are the people who troop in with an-un- 
pleasant-duty-to-perform air, as if they were 
angels of Death entering a plague city. You 
see that type of Briton very much in hotels abroad. 
And nowadays there are always the Johannes- 
bourgeois, who bring a Cape-to-Cairo atmo- 
sphere with them—what may be called the Rand 
Manner, I suppose.” 

“Talking about hotels abroad,”’ said the Duchess, 
““T am preparing notes for a lecture at the Club 
on the educational effects of modern travel, dealing 
chiefly with the moral side of the question. I 
was talking to Lady Beauwhistle’s aunt the other 
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day—she’s just come back from Paris, you know. 
bP 


Such a sweet woman 

‘““And so silly. In these days of the over- 
education of women she’s quite refreshing. “They 
say some people went through the siege of Paris 
without knowing that France and Germany 
were at war; but the Beauwhistle aunt is credited 
with having passed the whole winter in Paris under 
the impression that the Humberts were a kind 
of bicycle. . . . Isn’t there a bishop or some- 
body who believes we shall meet all the animals 
we have known on earth in another world? How 
frightfully embarrassing to meet a whole shoal 
of whitebait you had last known at Prince’s ! 
I’m sure in my nervousness I should talk of noth- 
ing but lemons. Still, I daresay they would 
be quite as offended if one hadn’t eaten them. 
I know if I were served up at a cannibal feast 
I should be dreadfully annoyed if anyone found 
fault with me for not being tender enough, or 
having been kept too long.” 

“My idea about the lecture,” resumed the 
Duchess hurriedly, “is to inquire whether promis- 
cuous Continental travel doesn’t tend to weaken 
the moral fibre of the social conscience. There 
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are people one knows, quite nice people when 
they are in England, who are so different when 
they are anywhere the other side of the Channel.” 

“The people with what I call Tauchnitz 
morals,” observed Reginald. “On the whole, 
I think they get the best of two very desirable 
worlds. And, after all, they charge so much 
for excess luggage on some of those foreign lines 
that it’s really an economy to leave one’s reputa~ 
tion behind one occasionally.” 

“A scandal, my dear Reginald, is as much 
to be avoided at Monaco or any of those places 
as at Exeter, let us say.” 

“Scandal, my dear Irene—I may -call you 
Irene, mayn’t I?” 

“T don’t know that you have known me long 
enough for that.” 

“I’ve known you longer than your god-parents 
had when they took the liberty of calling you 
that name. Scandal is merely the compassionate 
allowance which the gay make to the humdrum. 
Think how many blameless lives are brightened 
by the blazing indiscretions of other people. ‘Tell 
me, who is the woman with the old lace at the 
table on our left? Oh, that doesn’t matter ; 
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it’s quite the thing nowadays to stare at people 
as if they were yearlings at Tattersall’s.” 
“Mrs. Spelvexit ? Quite a charming woman ; 


” 


separated from her husband 


“Incompatibility of income ? ” 

“Oh, nothing of that sort. By miles of frozen 
ocean, I was going to say. He explores ice-floes 
and studies the movements of herrings, and has 
written a most interesting book on the home-life 
of the Esquimaux ; but naturally he has very little 
home-life of his own.” 

‘“*A husband who comes home with the Gulf 
Stream would be rather a tied-up asset.” 

“‘ His wife is exceedingly sensible about it. She 
collects postage-stamps. Such a resource. Those 
people with her are the Whimples, very old acquain- 
tances of mine; they’re always having trouble, 
poor things.” 

“Trouble is not one of those fancies you can 
take up and drop at any moment ; it’s like a grouse- 
moor or the opium-habit—once you start it you’ve 
got to keep it up.” 

“Their eldest son was such a disappointment 
to them; they wanted him to be a linguist, and 
spent no end of money on having him taught 
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to speak—oh, dozens of languages !—and then 
he became a Trappist monk. And the youngest, 
who was intended for the American marriage 
market, has developed political tendencies, and 
writes pamphlets about the housing of the poor. 
Of course it’s a most important question, and 
I devote a good deal of time to it myself in the 
mornings ; but, as Laura Whimple says, it’s as 
well to have an establishment of one’s own before 
agitating about other people’s. She feels it very 
keenly, but she always maintains a cheerful appetite, 
which I think is so unselfish of her.” 

‘““’There are different ways of taking disappoint- 
ment. ‘There was a girl I knew who’ nursed a 
wealthy uncle through a long illness, borne by her 
with Christian fortitude, and then he died and left 
his money to a swine-fever hospital. She found 
she’d about cleared stock in fortitude by that time, 
and now she gives drawing-room recitations. 
That’s what I call being vindictive.” 

“ Life is full of its disappointments,” observed’ 
the Duchess, “and I suppose the art of being 
happy is to disguise them as illusions. But that, 
my dear Reginald, becomes more difficult as one 
grows older.” 
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“T think it’s more generally practised than you 
imagine. ‘The young have aspirations that never 
come to pass, the old have reminiscences of what 
never happened. It’s only the middle-aged who 
are really conscious of their limitations—that is 
why one should be so patient with them, But 
one never is.” 

“ After all,” said the Duchess, “the disillu- 
sions of life may depend on our way of assessing 
it. In the minds of those who come after us 
we may be remembered for qualities and suc- 
cesses which we quite left out of the reckoning.” 

“It’s not always safe to depend on the com- 
memorative tendencies of those who come after 
us. There may have been disillusionments in 
the lives of the medizval saints, but they would 
scarcely have been better pleased if they could 
have foreseen that their names would be associated 
nowadays chiefly with racehorses and the cheaper 
clarets. And now, if you can tear yourself away 
from the salted almonds, we’ll go and have coffee 
under the palms that are so necessary for our 
discomfort.” 
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THE WOMAN WHO TOLD THE 
ERI, DUET ce 


HERE was once (said Reginald) a woman 
who told the truth. Not all at once, of 
course, but the habit grew upon her gradually, 
like lichen on an apparently healthy tree. She 
had no children—otherwise it might have been 
different. It began with little things, for no 
particular reason except that her life was a rather 
empty one, and it is so easy to slip into the habit of 
telling the truth in little matters. And then 
it became difficult to draw the line at more impor- 
tant things, until at last she took to telling the 
truth about her age ; she said she was forty-two 
and five months—by that time, you see, she was 
veracious even to months. It may have been 
pleasing to the angels, but her elder sister was 
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not gratified. On the: Woman’s birthday, instead 
of the opera-tickets which she had hoped for, her 
sister gave her a view of Jerusalem from the Mount 
of Olives, which is not quite the same thing. “The 
revenge of an elder sister may be long in coming, 
but, like a South-Eastern express, it arrives in its 
own good time. 

The friends of the Woman tried to dissuade 
her from over-indulgence in the practice, but she 
said she was wedded to the truth ; whereupon it 
was remarked that it was scarcely logical to be so 
much together in public. (No really provident 
woman lunches regularly with her husband if she 
wishes to burst upon him as a revelation at dinner. 
He must have time to forget ; an afternoon is not 


enough.) And after a while her friends began. 


to thin out in patches. Her passion for the truth 
was not compatible with a large visiting-list. For 
instance, she told Miriam Klopstock exactly how 
she looked at the Ilexes’ ball. Certainly Miriam 
had asked for her candid opinion, but the Woman 
prayed in church every Sunday for peace in our 
time, and it was not consistent. 

It was unfortunate, everyone agreed, that she 
had no family ; with a child or two in the house, 
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there is an unconscious check upon too free an 
indulgence in the truth. Children are given us 
‘to discourage our better emotions. ‘That is why 
the stage, with all its efforts, can never be as artificial 
as life ; even in an Ibsen drama one must reveal 
to the audience things that one would suppress 
before the children or servants. 

Fate may have ordained the truth-telling from 
the commencement and should justly bear some 
of the blame; but in having no children the 
Woman was guilty, at least, of contributory negli- 
gence. 

Little by little she felt she was becoming a 
slave to what had once been merely an idle pro- 
pensity ; and one day she knew. Every woman 
tells ninety per cent. of the truth to her dress- 
maker ; the other ten per cent. is the irreducible 
minimum of deception beyond which no self- 
respecting client trespasses. Madame Draga’s 
establishment was a meeting-ground for naked 
truths and overdressed fictions, and it was here, 
the Woman felt, that she might make a final effort 
to recall the artless mendacity of past days. Madame 
herself was in an inspiring mood, with the air 
of a sphinx who knew all things and preferred 
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to forget most of them. As a War Minister 
she might have been celebrated, but she was con- 
tent to be merely rich. 

“If I take it in here, and—Miss Howard, 
one moment, if you please—and there, and round 
like this—so—I really think you will find it quite 
easy.” 

The Woman hesitated ; it seemed to require 
such a small effort to simply acquiesce in Madame’s 
views. But habit had become too strong. “I’m 
afraid,” she faltered, “it’s just the least little bit 
in the world too a 

And by that least little bit she measured 
the deeps and eternities of her thraldom to fact. 
Madame was not best pleased at being contradicted 
on a professional matter, and when Madame 
lost her temper you usually found it afterwards 
in the bill. 

And at last the dreadful thing came, as the 
Woman had foreseen all along that it must; it 
was one of those paltry little truths with which 
she harried her waking hours. Ona raw Wednes- 
day morning, in a few ill-chosen words, she told 
the cook that she drank. She remembered the 
scene afterwards as vividly as though it had been 
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painted in her mind by Abbey. The cook was a 
good cook, as cooks go; and as cooks go she 
went. 

Miriam Klopstock came to lunch the next 
day. Women and elephants never forget an 
injury. 


§3 


REG INAL Do $= DRAMA 


EGINALD closed his eyes with the elaborate 
weariness of one who has rather nice eye- 
lashes and thinks it useless to conceal the fact. 
‘““One of these days,” he said, “I shall write a 
really great drama. No one will understand the 
drift of it, but every one will go back to their homes 
with a vague feeling of dissatisfaction with their 
lives and surroundings. ‘Then they will put up 
new wall-papers and forget.” 

“But how about those that have oak panelling 
all over the house ?”’ said the Other. 

“They can always put down new stair-carpets,” 
pursued Reginald, “and, anyhow, I’m not respon- 
sible for the audience having a happy ending. 
The play would be quite sufficient strain on one’s 
energies. I should get a bishop to say it was 
immoral and beautiful—no dramatist ha; thought 
of that before, and every one would come to con- 
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demn the bishop, and they would stay on out 
of sheer nervousness. After all, it requires a great 
deal of moral courage to leave in a marked manner 
in the middle of the second act, when your carriage 
isn’t ordered till twelve. And it would commence 
with wolves worrying something on a lonely waste 
—you wouldn’t see them, of course; but you 
would hear them snarling and scrunching, and 
I should arrange to have a wolfy fragrance sug- 
gested across the footlights. It would look so 
well on the programmes, ‘ Wolves in the first 
act, by Jamrach.’ And old Lady Whortleberry, 
who never misses a first night, would scream. 
She’s always been nervous since she lost her first 
husband. He died quite abruptly while watching 
a county cricket match ; two and a half inches of 
rain had fallen for seven runs, and it was supposed 
that the excitement killed him. Anyhow, it gave 
her quite a shock ; it was the first husband she’d 
lost, you know, and now she always screams if 
anything thrilling happens too soon after dinner. 
And after the audience had heard the Whortle- 
berry scream the thing would be fairly launched.” 

** And the plot?” 

“The plot,” said Reginald, “would be one 
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of those little everyday tragedies that one sees 
going on all round one. In my mind’s eye there 
is the case of the Mudge-Jervises, which in an 
unpretentious way has quite an Enoch Arden 
intensity underlying it. They'd only beén married 
some eighteen months or so, and circumstances 
had prevented their seeing much of each other. 
With him there was always a foursome or something 
that had to be played and replayed in different 
parts of the country, and she went in for slumming 
quite as seriously as if it was a sport. With her, 
I suppose, it was. She belonged to the Guild 
of the Poor Dear Souls, and they hold the record 
for having nearly reformed a washerwoman. No 
one has ever really reformed a washerwoman, and 
that is why the competition is so keen. You can 
rescue charwomen by fifties with a little tea and 
personal magnetism, but with washerwomen it’s 
different ; wages are too high. ‘This particular 
laundress, who came from Bermondsey or some 
such place, was really rather a hopeful venture, 
and they thought at last that she might be safely 
put in the window asa specimen of successful work. 
So they had her paraded at a drawing-room “ At 
Home” at Agatha Camelford’s; it was sheer 
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bad luck that some liqueur chocolates had been 
turned loose by mistake among the refreshments— 
really liqueur chocolates, with very little chocolate. 
And of course the old soul found them out, and 
cornered the entire stock. It was like finding a 
whelk-stall in a desert, as she afterwards partially 
expressed herself. When the liqueurs began to 
take effect, she started to give them imitations of 
farmyard animals as they know them in Ber- 
mondsey. She began with a dancing bear, and you 
know Agatha doesn’t approve of dancing, except 
at Buckingham Palace under proper supervision. 
And then she got up on the pianoand gave them 
an organ monkey ; I gather she went in for realism 
rather than a Maeterlinckian treatment of the 
subject. Finally, she fell into the piano and said 
she was a parrot in a cage, and for an impromptu 
performance I believe she was very word-perfect ; 
no one had heard anything like it, except Baroness 
Boobelstein who has attended sittings of the Austrian 
Reichsrath. Agatha is trying the Rest-cure at 
Buxton.” 

“ But the tragedy ?” 

“Oh, the Mudge-Jervises. Well, they were 
getting along quite happily, and their married life 
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was one continuous exchange of picture-postcards ; 
and then one day they were thrown together on 
some neutral ground where foursomes and washer- 
women overlapped, and discovered that they were 
hopelessly divided on the Fiscal Question.. “They 
have thought it best to separate, and she is to have 
the custody of the Persian kittens for nine months 
in the year—they go back to him for the winter, 
when she is abroad. “There you have the material 
for a tragedy drawn straight from life—and the 
piece could be called ‘The Price They Paid for 
Empire.’ And of course one would have to work 
in studies of the struggle of hereditary tendency 
against environment and all that sort of thing. 
‘The woman’s father could have been an Envoy 
to some of the smaller German Courts; that’s 
where she’d get her passion for visiting the poor, 
in spite of the most careful upbringing. C'est Je 
premier pa qui compte, as the cuckoo said when it 
swallowed its foster-parent. That, I think, is quite 
clever.” 

“* And the wolves ?” 

“Oh, the wolves would be a sort of elusive 
undercurrent in the background that would never 
be satisfactorily explained. After all, life teems 
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with things that have no earthly reason. And 
whenever the characters could think of nothing 
brilliant to say about marriage or the War Office, 
they could open a window and listen to the howling 
of the wolves. But that would be very seldom. 
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| Fe not going to discuss the Fiscal Question 

(said Reginald) ; I wish to be original. At 
the same time, I think one suffers more than one 
realizes from the system of free imports. I should 
like, for instance, a really prohibitive duty put 
upon the partner who declares on a weak red suit 
and hopes for the best. Even a free outlet for 
compressed verbiage doesn’t balance matters. And 
I think there should be a sort of bounty-fed export 
(is that the right expression?) of the people who 
impress on you that you ought to take life seriously. 
There are only two classes that really can’t help 
taking life seriously—schoolgirls of thirteen and 
Hohenzollerns ; they might be exempt. Albanians 
come under another heading; they take life 
whenever they get the opportunity. The one 
Albanian that I was ever on speaking terms with 
was rather a decadent example. He was a Christian 
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and a grocer, and I don’t fancy he had ever killed 
anybody. I didn’t like to question him on the 
subject—that showed my delicacy. Mrs. Nicorax 
says I have no delicacy ; she hasn’t forgiven me 
about the mice. You see, when I was staying 
down there, a mouse used to cake-walk about my 
room half the night, and none of their silly patent 
traps seemed to take its fancy as a bijou residence, so 
I determined to appeal to the better side of it— 
which with mice is the inside. So I called it Percy, 
and put little delicacies down near its hole every 
night, and that kept it quiet while I read Max 
Nordau’s Degeneration and other reproving litera- 
ture, and went to sleep. And now she says there 
is a whole colony of mice in that room. 

That isn’t where the indelicacy comes in. She 
went out riding with me, which was entirely her 
own suggestion, and as we were coming home 
through some meadows she made a quite unneces- 
sary attempt to see if her pony would jump a rather 
messy sort of brook that was there. It wouldn’t. 
It went with her as far as the water’s edge, and 
from that point Mrs Nicorax went on alone. Of 
course I had to fish her out from the bank, and 
my riding-breeches are not cut with a view to 
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salmon-fishing—it’s rather an art even to ride in 
them. Her habit-skirt was one of those open 
questions that need not be adhered to in emer- 
gencies, and on this occasion it remained behind 
in some water-weeds. She wanted me to fish about 
for that too, but I felt I had done enough Pharaoh’s 
daughter business for an October afternoon, and 
I was beginning to want my tea. So I bundled 
her up on to her pony, and gave her a lead to- 
wards home as fast as I cared to go. What with 
the wet and the unusual responsibility, her abridged 
costume did not stand the pace particularly well, 
and she got quite querulous when I shouted back 
that I had no pins with me—and no string. Some 
women expect so much from a fellow. When 
we got into the drive she wanted to go up the 
back way to the stables, but the ponies know they 
always get sugar at the front door, and I never 
attempt to hold a pulling pony ; as for Mrs. Nicorax 
it took her all she knew to keep a firm hand on her 
seceding garments, which, as her maid remarked 
afterwards, were more fout than ensemble. Of 
course nearly the whole house-party were out 
on the lawn watching the sunset—the only day 
this month that it’s occurred to the sun to show 
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itself, as Mrs. Nic. viciously observed—and I shall 
never forget the expression on her husband’s face 
as we pulled up. “* My darling, this is too much !” 
was his first spoken comment; taking into con-’ 
sideration the state of her toilet, it was the most 
brilliant thing I had ever heard him say, and I 
went into the library to be alone and scream. 
Mrs. Nicorax says I have no delicacy, 

Talking about tariffs, the lift-boy, who reads 
extensively between the landings, says it won’t do to 
tax raw commodities. What, exactly, is a raw 
commodity? Mrs. Van Challaby says men are 
raw commodities till you marry them; after they’ve 
struck Mrs. Van C., I can fancy they pretty soon 
become a finished article. Certainly she’s had a 
good deal of experience to support her opinion. 
She lost one husband in a railway accident, and 
mislaid another in the Divorce Court, and the 
current one has just got himself squeezed in a Beef 
Trust. ‘“‘ What was he doing in a Beef Trust, 
anyway ?” she asked tearfully, and I suggested that 
perhaps he had an unhappy home. I only said it 
for the sake of making conversation; which it 
did. Mrs. Van Challaby said things about me 
which in her calmer moments she would have 
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hesitated to spell. It’s a pity people can’t discuss 
fiscal matters without getting wild. However, she 
wrote next day to ask if I could get her a Yorkshire 
terrier of the size and shade that’s being worn now, 
and that’s as near as a woman can be expected 
to get to owning herself in the wrong. And she 
will tie a salmon-pink bow to its collar, and call it 
“ Reggie,” and take it with her everywhere—like 
poor Miriam Klopstock, who would take her Chow 
with her to the bathroom, and while she was 
bathing it was playing at she-bears with her gar- 
ments. Miriam is always late for breakfast, and 
she wasn’t really missed till the middle of lunch. 

However, I’m not going any further into the 
Fiscal Question. Only I should like to be pro- 
tected from the partner with a weak red tendency. 
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HEY say (said Reginald). that there’s nothing 
sadder than victory except defeat. If 
you’ve ever stayed with dull people during what 
is alleged to be the festive season, you can probably 
revise that saying. I shall never forget putting in a 
Christmas at the Babwolds’. Mrs. Babwold is 
some relation of my father’s—a sort of to-be-left- 
till-called-for cousin—and that was considered 
sufficient reason for my having to accept her 
invitation at about the sixth time of asking ; though 
why the sins of the father should be visited by the 
children—you won’t find any notepaper in that 
drawer; that’s where I keep old menus and first- 
night programmes. 

Mrs. Babwold wears a rather solemn personality, 
and has never been known to smile, even when 
saying disagreeable things to her friends or making 
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out the Stores list. She takes her pleasures sadly. 
A state elephant at a Durbar gives one a very similar 
impression. Her husband gardens in all weathers. 
When a man goes out in the pouring rain to brush 
caterpillars off rose trees, I generally imagine his life 
indoors leaves something to be desired; anyway, 
it must be very unsettling for the caterpillars. 
Of course there were other people there. There 
was a Major Somebody who had shot things in 
Lapland, or somewhere of that sort; I forget 
what they were, but it wasn’t for want of reminding. 
_ We had them cold with every meal almost, and he 
was continually giving us details of what they 
measured from tip to tip, as though he thought 
we were going to make them warm under-things 
for the winter. I used to listen to him with a 
rapt attention that I thought rather suited me, and 
then one day I quite modestly gave the dimensions 
of an okapi I had shot in the Lincolnshire fens. 
The Major turned a beautiful Tyrian scarlet (I 
remember thinking at the time that I should like 
my bathroom hung in that colour), and I think 
that at that moment he almost found it in his heart 
to dislike me. Mrs. Babwold put on a first- 
aid-to-the-injured expression, and asked him why 
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he didn’t publish a book of his sporting remi- 
niscences ; it would be so interesting. She didn’t 
remember till afterwards that he had given her 
two fat volumes on the subject, with his portrait 
and autograph as a frontispiece and an appendix on 
the habits of the Arctic mussel. 

It was in the evening that we cast aside the 
cares and distractions of the day and really lived. 
Cards were thought to be too frivolous and empty a 
way of passing the time, so most of them played 
what they called a book game. You went out 
into the hall—to get an inspiration, I suppose—then 
you came in again with a muffler tied round your 
neck and looked silly, and the others were supposed 
to guess that you were “Wee MacGreegor.” 1 
held out against the inanity as long as I decently 
could, but at last, in a lapse of good-nature, I 
consented to masquerade as a book, only I warned 
them that it would take some time to carry out. 
They waited for the best part of forty minutes 
while I went and played wineglass skittles with the 
page-boy in the pantry ; you play it with a cham- 
pagne cork, you know, and the one who knocks 
down the most glasses without breaking them wins. 
I won, with four unbroken out of seven ; I think 
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William suffered from over-anxiousness. They were 
rather mad in the drawing-room at my not having 
come back, and they weren’t a bit pacified when 
I told them afterwards that I was “ At the end of the 
passage.”” 

“T never did like Kipling,” was Mrs. Bab- 
wold’s comment, when the situation dawned upon 
her. “I couldn’t see anything clever in Earth- 
worms out of Tuscany—or is that by Darwin?” 

Of course these games are very educational, but, 
personally, I prefer bridge. 

On Christmas evening we were supposed to be 
specially festive in the Old English fashion. The 
hall was horribly draughty, but it seemed to be the 
proper place to revel in, and it was decorated with 
Japanese fans and Chinese lanterns, which gave it a 
very Old English effect. A young lady with a 
confidential voice favoured us with a long recitation 
about a little girl who died or did something equally 
hackneyed, and then the Major gave us a graphic 
account of a struggle he had with a wounded bear. 
I privately wished that the bears would win some- 
times on these occasions ; at least they wouldn’t 
go vapouring about it afterwards. Before we had 
time to recover our spirits, we were indulged with 
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some thought-reading by a young man whom one 
knew instinctively had a good mother and an indiff- 
erent tailor—the sort of young man who talks un- 
flaggingly through the thickest soup, and smooths 
his hair dubiously as though he thought it might 
hit back. The thought-reading was rather a 
success ; he announced that the hostess was thinking 
about poetry, and she admitted that her mind was 
dwelling on one of Austin’s odes. Which was near 
enough. I fancy she had been really wondering 
whether a scrag-end of mutton and some cold 
plum-pudding would do for the kitchen dinner 
next day. As a crowning dissipation, they all sat 
down to play progressive halma, with milk-chocolate 
for prizes. I’ve been carefully brought up, and 
I don’t like to play games of skill for milk-chocolate, 
so I invented a headache and retired from the 
scene. I had been preceded a few minutes earlier 
by Miss Langshan-Smith, a rather formidable lady, 
who always got up at some uncomfortable hour in 
the morning, and gave you the impression that 
she had been in communication with most of 
the European Governments before breakfast. “There 
was a paper pinned on her door with a signed 
request that she might be called particularly early 
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on the morrow. Such an opportunity does not 
come twice in a lifetime. I covered up everything 
except the signature with another notice, to the 
effect that before these words should meet the eye 
she would have ended a misspent life, was sorry 
for the trouble she was giving, and would like a 
military funeral. A few minutes later I violently 
exploded an air-filled paper bag on the landing, and 
gave a stage moan that could have been heard in 
the cellars. Then I pursued my original intention 
and went to bed. ‘The ‘noise those people made in 
forcing open the good lady’s door was positively 
indecorous ;_ she resisted gallantly, but I believe 
they searched her for bullets for about a quarter of 
an hour, as if she had been a historic battlefield. 
I hate travelling on Boxing Day, but one must 
occasionally do things that one dislikes. 
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FT HE other day (confided Reginald), when i 

was killing time in the bathroom and making 
bad resolutions for the New Year, it occurred to 
me that I would like to be a poet. ‘The chief 
qualification, 1 understand, is that you must be 
born. Well, I hunted up my birth certificate, and 
found that I was all right on that score, and then 
I got to work on a Hymn to the New Year, which 
struck me as having possibilities. It suggested 
extremely unusual things to absolutely unlikely 
people, which I believe is the art of first-class 
catering in any department. Quite the best verse 
in it went something like this : 


“Have you heard the groan of a gravelled grouse, 
Or the snarl of a snaffled snail 
(Husband or mother, like me, or spouse), 
Have you lain a-creep in the darkened house 
Where the wounded wombats wail?” 
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It was quite improbable that anyone had, you 
know, and that’s where it stimulated the imagina- 
tion and took people out of their narrow, hum- 
drum selves. No one has ever called me narrow 
or humdrum, but even I felt worked up now and 
then at the thought of that house with the stricken 
wombats in it. It simply wasn’t nice. But the 
editors were unanimous in leaving it alone ;_ they 
said the thing had been done before and done 
worse, and that the market for that sort of work 
was extremely limited. 

It was just on the top of that discouragement 
that the Duchess wanted me to write something in 
her album—something Persian, you know, and 
just a little bit decadent—and I thought a quatrain 
on an unwholesome egg would meet the require- 
ments of the case. So I started in with : 

“* Cackle, cackle, little hen, 
How I wonder if and when 
Once you laid the egg that I 
Met, alas ! too late. Amen.” 

The Duchess objected to the Amen, which I 
thought gave an air of forgiveness and chose jugée 
to the whole thing ; also she said it wasn’t Persian 
enough, as though I were trying to sell her a 
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kitten whose mother had married for love rather 
than pedigree. So I recast it entirely, and the 
new version read : 
“The hen that laid thee moons ago, who knows 

In what Dead Yesterday her shades repose ; 

To some election turn thy waning span 

And rain thy rottenness on fiscal foes.” 
I thought there was enough suggestion of decay 
in that to satisfy a jackal, and to me there was 
something infinitely pathetic and appealing in the 
idea of the egg having a sort of St. Luke’s summer 
of commercial usefulness. But the Duchess begged 
me to leave out any political allusions ; she’s the 
president of a Women’s Something or other, and 
she said it might be taken as an endorsement of 
deplorable methods. I never can remember which 
Party Irene discourages with her support, but I 
shan’t forget an occasion when I was staying at 
her place and she gave me a pamphlet to leave at 
the house of a doubtful voter, and some grapes 
and things for a woman who was suffering from a 
chill on the top of a patent medicine. I thought it 
much cleverer to give the grapes to the former and 
the political literature to the sick woman, and 
the Duchess was quite absurdly annoyed about it 
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afterwards. It seems the leaflet was addressed 
“To those about to wobble ”»—I wasn’t responsible 
for the silly title of the thing—and the woman 
never recovered ; anyway, the voter was completely 
won over by the grapes and jellies, and I think that 
should have balanced matters. The Duchess 
called it bribery, and said it might have com- 
promised the candidate she was supporting; he 
was expected to subscribe to church funds and 
chapel funds, and football and cricket clubs and 
regattas, and bazaars and beanfeasts and _bell- 
ringers, and poultry shows and ploughing matches, 
and reading-rooms and choir outings, and shoot- 
ing trophies and testimonials, and anything of 
that sort; but bribery would not have been 
tolerated, 

I fancy I have perhaps more talent for election- 
eering than for poetry, and I was really getting 
extended over this quatrain business. ‘The egg 
began to be unmanageable, and the Duchess sug- 
gested something with a French literary ring about 
it. I hunted back in my mind for the most familiar 
French classic that I could take liberties with, and 
after a little exercise of memory I turned out the 
following : 
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““ Hast thou the pen that once the gardener had ? 
I have it not ; and know, these pears are bad. 
Oh, larger than the horses of the Prince 
Are those the general drives in Kaikobad.” 


Even that didn’t altogether satisfy Irene; I 
fancy the geography of it puzzled her. She prob- 
ably thought Kaikobad was an unfashionable Ger- 
man spa, where you’d meet matrimonial bargain- 
hunters and emergency Servian kings. My temper 
was beginning to slip its moorings by that time. I 
look rather nice when I lose my temper. (I hoped 
you would say I lose it very often. I mustn’t 
monopolize the conversation.) 

“Of course, if you want something really Per- 
sian and passionate, with red wine and bulbuls in 
it,’ I went on to suggest; but she grabbed the 
book from me. 

“Not for worlds. Nothing with red wine or 
passion in it. Dear Agatha gave me the album, 
and she would be mortified to the quick——” 

I said I didn’t believe Agatha had a quick, and 
we got quite heated in arguing the matter. Finally, 
the Duchess declared I shouldn’t write anything 
nasty in her book, and I said I shouldn’t write 
anything in her nasty book, so there wasn’t a very 
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wide point of difference between us. For the rest 
of the afternoon I pretended to be sulking, but 
I was really working back to that quatrain, like a 
fox-terrier that’s buried a deferred lunch in a private 
flower-bed. When I got an opportunity I hunted 
up Agatha’s autograph, which had the front page 
all to itself, and, copying her prim handwriting as 
well as I could, I inserted above it the following 
Thibetan fragmant : 
“With Thee, oh, my Beloved, to do a dak 
(a dak I believe is a sort of uncomfortable post-journey) 
On the pack-saddle of a gruntiug yak, 


With never room for chilling chaperone, 
*T were better than a Panhard in the Park.” 


That Agatha would get on to a yak in company 
with a lover even in the comparative seclusion of 
Thibet is unthinkable. I very much doubt if 
she’d do it with her own husband in the privacy 
of the Simplon tunnel. But. poetry, as I’ve re- 
marked before, should always stimulate the imagina- 
tion, 

By the way, when you asked me the other day 
to dine with you on the 14th, I said I was dining 
with the Duchess. Well, I’m not. I’m dining with 
you. 
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EGINALD slid a carnation of the newest 
shade into the buttonhole of his latest lounge 
coat, and surveyed the result with approval. “I 
am just in the mood,” he observed, “to have my 
portrait painted by some one with an unmistakable 
future. So comforting to go down to posterity as 
“Youth with a Pink Carnation’ in catalogue- 
company with ‘Child with Bunch of Primroses,’ 
and all that crowd.” 

“Youth,” said the Other, “ should suggest inno- 
cence,’ 

“But never act on the suggestion. I don’t 
believe the two ever really go together. People. 
talk vaguely about the innocence of a little child, 
but they take mighty good care not to let it out of 
their sight for twenty minutes. “The watched pot 
never boils over. I knew a boy once who really 
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was innocent; his parents were in Society, but 
they never gave him a moment’s anxiety from his 
infancy. He believed in company prospectuses, 
and in the purity of elections, and in women marry- 
ing for love, and even in a system for winning at 
roulette. He never quite lost his faith in it, but 
he dropped more money than his employers could 
afford to lose. When last I heard of him, he was 
believing in his innocence ; the jury weren’t. All 
the same, I really am innocent just now of some- 
thing every one accuses me of having done, and so 
far as I can see, their accusations will remain un- 
founded.” 

“Rather an unexpected attitude for you.” 

“T love people who do unexpected things. Didn’t 
you always adore the man who slew a lion in a 
pit on a snowy day? But about this unfortunate 
innocence. Well, quite long ago, when I’d been 
quarrelling with more people than usual, you among 
the number—it must have been in November, I 
never quarrel with you too near Christmas—I had 
an idea that I’d like to write a book. It was to 
be a book of personal reminiscences, and was to 
leave out nothing.” 

“ Reginald !” 
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“Exactly what the Duchess said when I men- 
tioned it toher. I was provoking and said nothing, 
and the next thing, of course, was that every one 
heard that I’d written the book and got it in the 
press. After that, I might have been a gold-fish 
in a glass bowl for all the privacy I got. People 
attacked me about it in the most unexpected places, 
and implored or commanded me to leave out things 
that I'd forgotten had ever happened. I sat be- 
hind Miriam Klopstock one night in the dress-circle 
at His Majesty’s, and she began at once about 
the incident of the Chow dog in the bathroom, 
which she insisted must be struck out. We had 
to argue it in a disjointed fashion, because some of 
the people wanted to listen tothe play, and Miriam 
takes nines in voices. “They had to stop her play- 
ing in the ‘ Macaws’ Hockey Club because you 
could hear what she thought when her shins got 
mixed up in a scrimmage for half a mile on a still 
day. ‘They are called the Macaws because of their 
blue-and-yellow costumes, but I understand there 
was nothing yellow about Miriam’s language. I 
agreed to make one alteration, as I pretended I had 
got it a Spitz instead of a Chow, but beyond that 
I was firm. She megaphoned back two minutes 
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later, ‘You promised you would never mention 
it; don’t you ever keep a promise?’ When 
people had stopped glaring in our direction, I replied 
that I’d as soon think of keeping white mice. I 
saw her tearing little bits out of her programme 
for a minute or two, and then she leaned back and 
snorted, ‘ You’re not the boy I took you for,’ as 
though she were an eagle arriving at Olympus with 
the wrong Ganymede. ‘That was her last audible 
remark, but she went on tearing up her programme 
and scattering the pieces around her, till one of her 
neighbours asked with immense dignity whether 
she should send for a wastepaper-basket. I didn’t 
stay for the last act. 

“Then there is Mrs.—oh, I never can remem- 
ber her name ; she lives in a street that the cabmen 
have never heard of, and is at home on Wednes- 
days She frightened me horribly once at a private 
view by saying mysteriously, ‘ I oughtn’t to be here, 
you know; this is one of my days.’ I thought 
she meant that she was subject to periodical out- 
breaks and was expecting an attack at any moment. 
So embarrassing if she had suddenly taken it into 
her head that she was Cesare Borgia or St. Elizabeth 
of Hungary. That sort .of thing would make 
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one unpleasantly conspicuous even at a private 
view. However, she merely meant to say that 
it was Wednesday, which at the moment was 
incontrovertible. Well, she’s on quite a different 
tack to the Klopstock. She doesn’t visit anywhere 
very extensively, and, of course, she’s awfully 
keen for me to drag in an incident that occurred 
at one of the Beauwhistle garden-parties, when she 
says she accidentally hit the shins of a Serene Some- 
body or other with a croquet mallet and that he 
swore at her in German. As a matter of fact, 
he went on discoursing on the Gordon-Bennett 
affair in French. (I never can remember if it’s 
a new submarine or a divorce. Of course, how 
stupid of me!) ‘To be disagreeably exact, I fancy 
she missed him by about two inches—over-anxious- 
ness, probably—but she likes to think she hit him. 
I’ve felt that way with a partridge which I always 
imagine keeps on flying strong, out of false pride, 
till it’s the other side of the hedge. She said she 
could tell me everything she was wearing on the 
occasion. I said I didn’t want my book to read 
like a laundry list, but she explained that she didn’t 
mean those sort of things. 

“‘ And there’s the Chilworth boy, who can be 
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charming as long as he’s content to be stupid and 
wear what he’s told to; but he gets the idea now 
and then that he’d like to be epigrammatic, and the 
result is like watching a rook trying to build a 
nest in a gale. Since he got wind of the book, 
he’s been persecuting me to work in something 
of his about the Russians and the Yalu Peril, and 
is quite sulky because I won’t do it. 

“ Altogether, I think it would be rather a brilliant 
inspiration if you were to suggest a fortnight in 
Paris.” 
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EGINALD sat in a corner of the Princess’s 
salon and tried to forgive the furniture, 
which started out with an obvious intention of being 
Louis Quinze, but relapsed at frequent intervals 
into Wilhelm II. 

He classified the Princess with that distinct 
type of woman that looks as if it habitually went 
out to feed hens in the rain. 

. Her name was Olga; she kept what she 
hoped and believed to be a fox-terrier, and pro- 
fessed what she thought were Socialist opinions. 
It is not necessary to be called Olga if you are a 
Russian Princess; in fact, Reginald knew quite 
a number who were called Vera; but the fox- 
terrier and the Socialism are essential. 

“The Countess Lomshen keeps a_ bull-dog,” 
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said the Princess suddenly. “In England is 
it more chic to have a bull-dog than a fox-terrier ?”’ 

Reginald threw his mind back over the canine 
fashions of the last ten years and gave an evasive 
answer. 

““Do you think her handsome, the Countess 
Lomshen ?”’ asked the Princess. 

Reginald thought the Countess’s complexion 
suggested an exclusive diet of macaroons and pale 
sherry. He said so. 

“* But that cannot be possible,” said the Princess 
triumphantly ; “I’ve seen her eating fish-soup 
at Donon’s.”’ 

The Princess always defended a friend’s com- 
plexion if it was really bad. With her, as with a 
great many of her sex, charity began at homeliness 
and did not generally progress much farther. 

Reginald withdrew his macaroon and sherry 
theory, and became interested in a case of minia- 
tures. 

“That ?”’ said the Princess; ‘‘that is the old 
Princess Lorikoff. She lived in Millionaya Street, 
near the Winter Palace, and was one of the Court 
ladies of the Old Russian school. Her know- 
lege of people and events was extremely limited ; 
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but she used to patronize every one who came in 
contact with her. There was a story that when 
she died and left the Millionaya for Heaven she 
addressed St. Peter in her formal staccato French : 
‘Je suis la Princesse Lor-i-koff. Il me donne 
grand plaisir 4 faire votre connaissance. Je vous 
en prie me présenter au Bon Dieu.’ St. Peter 
made the desired introduction, and the Princess 
addressed le Bon Dieu: ‘Je suis la Princesse 
Lor-i-koff. Il me donne grand plaisir 4 faire 
votre connaissance. On a souvent parlé de yous 
a Péglise de la rue Million.’ ” 

“Only the old and the clergy of Established 
churches know how to be flippant gracefully,” 
commented Reginald; ‘which reminds me that 
in the Anglican Church in a certain foreign capital, 
which shall be nameless, I was present the other 
day when one of the junior chaplains was preach- 
ing in aid of distressed somethings or other, and 
he brought a really eloquent passage to a close 
with the remark, ‘The tears of the afflicted, to 
what shall I liken them—to diamonds?’ The 
other junior chaplain, who had been dozing out 
of professional jealousy, awoke with a start and 
asked hurriedly, ‘Shall I play to diamonds, part- 
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ner?’ It didn’t improve matters when the 
senior chaplain remarked dreamily but with 
painful distinctness, ‘Double diamonds.’ Every 
one looked at the preacher, half expecting 
him to redouble, but he contented himself 
with scoring what points he could under the 
circumstances.” 

““You English are always so frivolous,” said 
the Princess. “‘In Russia we have too many 
troubles to permit of our being light-hearted.” 

Reginald gave a delicate shiver, such as an 
Italian greyhound might give in contemplating 
the approach of an ice age of which he personally 
disapproved, and resigned himself to the inevitable 
political discussion. 

“Nothing that you hear about us in England 
is true,” was the Princess’s hopeful beginning. 

‘““T always refused to learn Russian geography 
at school,” observed Reginald; “I was certain 
some of the names must be wrong.” 

“Everything is wrong with our system of 
government,” continued the Princess placidly. 
“The Bureaucrats think only of their pockets, 
and the people are exploited and plundered in 
every direction, and everything is mismanaged.” 
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“With us,” said Reginald, “a Cabinet usually 
gets the credit of being depraved and worthless 
beyond the bounds of human conception by the 
time it has been in office about four years.” 

“ But if it is a bad Government you can turn 
it out at the election,’ argued the Princess. 

““ As far as I remember, we generally do, 
Reginald. 

“But here it is dreadful, every one goes to 
such extremes. In England you never go to 
extremes.” : 

“We go to the Albert Hall,” explained Reginald. 

“There is always a see-saw with us between 
repression and violence,” continued the Princess ; 
“and the pity of it is the people are really not 
in the least inclined to be anything but peace- 
able. Nowhere will you find people more good- 
natured, or family circles where there is more 
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‘affection.” 

“There I agree with you,” said Reginald. “I 
know a boy who lives somewhere on the French 
Quay who is a case in point. His hair curls natu- 
rally, especially on Sundays, and he plays bridge 
well, even for a Russian, which is saying much. 
I don’t think he has any other accomplishments, 
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but his family affection is really of a very high 
order. When his maternal grandmother died he 
didn’t go as far as to give up bridge altogether 
but he declared on nothing but black suits for the 
next three months. ‘That, I think, was really 
beautiful.” 

The Princess was not impressed. 

“T think you must be very self-indulgent and 
live only for amusement,” she said, “a life of 
pleasure-seeking and card-playing and dissipation 
brings only dissatisfaction. You will find that 
out some day.” 

“Oh, I know it turns out that way sometimes,” 
assented Reginald. ‘“‘ Forbidden fizz is often the 
sweetest.” 

But the remark was wasted on the Princess, 
who preferred champagne that had at least a sug- 
gestion of dissolved barley-sugar. 

“I hope you will come and see me again,” 
she said in a tone that prevented the hope from 
becoming too infectious ; adding as a happy after- 
thought, “you must come to stay with us in the 
country.” 

Her particular part of the country was a few 
hundred versts the other side of Tamboff, with some 
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fifteen miles of agrarian disturbance between her 
and the nearest neighbour. Reginald felt that there 
is some privacy which should be sacred from in- 
trusion. 


or 


THE RETICENCE OF~LADY 
ANNE 


GBERT came into the large, dimly lit draw- 
ing-room with the air of a man who is 
not certain whether he is entering a dovecote or 
a bomb factory, and is prepared for either eventu- 
ality. The little domestic quarrel over the lun- 
cheon-table had not been fought to a definite 
finish, and the question was how far Lady Anne 
was in a mood to renew or forgo hostilities. Her 
pose in the arm-chair by the tea-table was rather 
elaborately rigid; in the gloom of a December 
afternoon Egbert’s pince-nez did not materially 
help him to discern the expression of her face. 
By way of breaking whatever ice might be 
floating on the surface he made a remark about 
a dim religious light. He or Lady Anne were 
accustomed to make that remark between 4.30 
and 6 on winter and late autumn evenings; it 
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was a part of their married life. “There was no 
recognized rejoinder to it, and Lady Anne made 
none. 

Don Tarquinio lay astretch on the Persian rug, 
basking in the firelight with superb indifference 
to the possible ill-humour of Lady Anne. His 
pedigree was as flawlessly Persian as the rug, and 
his ruff was coming into the glory of its second 
winter. The page-boy, who had Renaissance ten- 
dencies, had christened him Don Targquinio. Left 
to themselves, Egbert and Lady Anne would un- 
failingly have called him Fluff, but they were not 
obstinate. 

Egbert poured himself out some tea. As the 
silence gave no sign of breaking on Lady Anne’s 
initiative, he braced himself for another Yermak 
effort. 

“My remark at lunch had a purely academic 
application,” he announced; “‘ you seem to put 
an unnecessarily personal significance into it.” 

Lady Anne maintained her defensive barrier 
of silence. The bullfinch lazily filled in the interval 
with an air from Iphigénie en Tauride. Egbert 
recognized it immediately, because it was the only 
air the bullfinch whistled, and he had come to 
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them with the reputation for whistling it. Both 
Egbert and Lady Anne would have preferred some- 
thing from The Yeoman of the Guard, which was 
their favourite opera. In matters artistic they had 
a similarity of taste. “They leaned towards the 
honest and explicit in art, a picture, for instance, 
that told its own story, with generous “assistance 
from its title. A riderless warhorse with harness 
in obvious disarray, staggering into a courtyard full 
of pale swooning women, and marginally noted 
“ Bad News,” suggested to their minds a distinct 
interpretation of some military catastrophe. “They 
could see what it was meant to convey, and explain 
it to friends of duller intelligence. 

The silence continued. As a rule Lady Anne’s 
displeasure became articulate and markedly voluble 
after four minutes of introductory muteness. 
Egbert seized the milk-jug and poured some of 
its contents into Don Tarquinio’s saucer; as the 
saucer was already full to the brim an unsightly 
overflow was the result. Don ‘Tarquinio looked 
on with a surprised interest that evanesced into elabo- 
rate unconsciousness when he was appealed to by 
Egbert to come and drink up some of the spilt matter. 
Don ‘Tarquinio was prepared to play many réles in 
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life, but a vacuum carpet-cleaner was not one of 
them. 

“Don’t you think we’re being rather foolish ?” 
said Egbert cheerfully. 

If Lady Anne thought so she didn’t say so. 

““T dare say the fault has been partly on my 
side,” continued Egbert, with evaporating cheer- 
fulness. ‘“‘ After all, I’m only human, you know. 
You seem to forget that I’m only human.” 

He insisted on the point, as if there had been 
unfounded suggestions that he was built on Satyr 
lines, with goat continuations where the human 
left off. 

The bullfinch recommenced its air from Iphi- 
génie en Tauride. Egbert began to feel depressed. 
Lady Anne was not drinking her tea. Perhaps 
she was feeling unwell. But when Lady Anne 
felt unwell she was not wont to be reticent on the 
subject. ‘“‘ No one knows what I suffer from indi- 
gestion” was one of her favourite statements ; 
but the lack of knowledge can only have been 
caused by defective listening ; the amount of in- 
formation available on the subject would have sup- 
plied material for a monograph. 

, Evidently Lady Anne was not feeling unwell. 
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Egbert began to think he was being unreason- 
ably dealt with ; naturally he began to make con- 
cessions. 

‘““J dare say,” he observed, taking as central 
a position on the hearth-rug as Don Tarquinio 
could be persuaded to concede him, “I may have 
been to blame. I am willing, if I can thereby 
restore things to a happier standpoint, to under- 
take to lead a better life.” 

He wondered vaguely how it would be possible. 
Temptations came to him, in middle age, ten- 
tatively and without insistence, like a neglected 
butcher-boy who asks for a Christmas box in Feb- 
ruary for no more hopeful reason than that he 
didn’t get one in December. He had no more 
idea of succumbing to them than he had of pur- 
chasing the fish-knives and fur boas that ladies are 
impelled to sacrifice through the medium of adver- 
tisement columns during twelve months of the 
year, Still, there was something impressive in this 
unasked-for renunciation of possibly latent enor- 
mities. 

Lady Anne showed no sign of being impressed. 

Egbert looked at her nervously through his 
glasses. “To get the worst of an argument with her 
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was no new experience. To get the worst of a 
monologue was a humiliating novelty. 

“TI shall go and dress for dinner,” he announced 
in a voice into which he intended some shade of 
sternness to creep. 

At the door a final access of weakness impelled 
him to make a further appeal. 

“ Aren’t we being very silly?” 

“A fool,” was Don Tarquinio’s mental comment 
as the door closed on Egbert’s retreat. “Then 
he lifted his velvet forepaws in the air and leapt 
lightly on to a bookshelf immediately under the 
bullfinch’s cage. It was the first time he had 
seemed to notice the bird’s existence, but he was 
carrying out a long-formed theory of action with 
the precision of mature deliberation. ‘The bull- 
finch, who had fancied himself something of a 
despot, depressed himself of a sudden into a third of 
his normal displacement ; then he fell to a help- 
less wing-beating and shrill cheeping. He had 
cost twenty-seven shillings without the cage, but 
Lady Anne made no sign of interfering. She 
had been dead for two hours. 
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HE prison Chaplain entered the condemned’s 
cell for the last time, to give such consolation 
as he might. 

“The only consolation I crave for,” said the 
condemned, “‘is to tell my story in its entirety to 
some one who will at least give it a respectful 
_ hearing.” 

““We must not be too long over it,” said the 
Chaplain, looking at his watch. 

The condemned repressed a shiver and com- 
menced. 

“Most people will be of opinion that I am 
paying the penalty of my own violent deeds. In 
reality I am a victim to a lack of specialization in 
my education and character.” 

“Lack of specialization !” said the Chaplain. 

“Yes. If I had been known as one of the few 
men in England familiar with the fauna of the 
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Outer Hebrides, or able to repeat stanzas of Ca- 
moens’ poetry in the original, I should have had no 
difficulty in proving my identity in the crisis when 
my identity became a matter of life and death for 
me. ‘But my education was merely a moderately 
good one, and my temperament was of the general 
order that avoids specialization. I know a little 
in a general way about gardening and history 
and old masters, but I could never tell you off-hand 
whether ‘Stella van der Loopen’ was a chrysan- 
themum or a heroine of the American War of 
Independence, or something by Romney in the 
Louvre.” 

‘The Chaplain shifted uneasily in his seat. Now 
that the alternatives had been suggested they all 
seemed dreadfully possible. 

“T fell in love, or thought I did, with the local 
doctor’s wife,” continued the condemned. ‘‘ Why 
I should have done so, I cannot say, for I do not 
remember that she possessed any particular attrac- 
tions of mind or body. On looking back at past 
events it seems to me that she must have been 
distinctly ordinary, but I suppose the doctor had 
fallen in love with her once, and what man has 
done man can do. She appeared to be pleased 
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with the attentions which I paid her, and to that 
extent I suppose I might say she encouraged me, 
but I think she was honestly unaware that I meant 
anything more than a little neighbourly interest. 
When one is face to face with Death one wishes 
to be just.” 

The Chaplain murmured approval. .“ At any 
rate, she was genuinely horrified when I took 
advantage of the doctor’s absence one evening 
to declare what I believed to be my passion. She 
begged me to pass out of her life and I could scarcely 
do otherwise than agree, though I hadn’t the dimmest 
idea of how it was to be done. In novels and plays 
I knew it was a regular occurrence, and if you 
mistook a lady’s sentiments or intentions you went 
off to India and did things on the frontier as a 
matter of course. As I stumbled along the doctor’s 
carriage-drive I had no very clear idea as to what 
my line of action was to be, but I had a vague 
feeling that I must look at the Times Atlas before 
going to bed. ‘Then, on the dark and lonely high- 
way, I came suddenly on a dead body.” 

The Chaplain’s interest in the story visibly 
quickened. 

“Judging by the clothes it wore the corpse 
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was that of a Salvation Army captain. Some shock- 
ing accident seemed to have struck him down, and 
the head was crushed and battered out of all human 
semblance. Probably, I thought, a motor-car 
fatality ; and then, with a sudden overmastering 
insistence, came another thought, that here was 
a remarkable opportunity for losing my identity 
and passing out of the life of the doctor’s 
wife for ever. No tiresome and risky voyage to 
distant lands, but a mere exchange of clothes and 
identity with the unknown victim of an unwit- 
nessed accident. With considerable difficulty I 
undressed the corpse, and clothed it anew in my 
own garments. Anyone who has valeted a dead 
Salvation Army captain in an uncertain light will 
appreciate the difficulty. With the idea, pre- 
sumably, of inducing the doctor’s wife to leave her 
husband’s_ roof-tree for some habitation which 
would be run at my expense, I had crammed my 
pockets with a store of banknotes, which repre- 
sented a good deal of my immediate worldly wealth. 
When, therefore, I stole away into the world in the 
guise of a nameless Salvationist, I was not without 
resources which would easily support so humble 
a role for a considerable period. I tramped to a 
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neighbouring market-town, and, late as the hour was, 
the production of a few shillings procured me 
supper and a night’s lodging in a cheap coffee- 
house. “The next day | started forth on an aimless 
course of wandering from one small town to 
another. I was already somewhat disgusted with 
the upshot of my sudden freak; in a few hours 
time I was considerably more so. In the-contents- 
bill of a local news sheet I read the announce- 
ment of my own murder at the hands of some person 
unknown; on buying a copy of the paper . for 
a detailed account of the tragedy, which at first 
had aroused in me a certain grim amusement, I 
found that the deed was ascribed to a wandering 
Salvationist of doubtful antecedents, who had been 
seen lurking in the roadway near the scene of 
the crime. I was no longer amused. ‘The matter 
promised to be embarrassing. What I had mis- 
taken for a motor accident was evidently a case of 
savage assault and murder, and, until the real 
culprit was found, I should have much difficulty 
in explaining my intrusion into the affair. Of 
course I could establish my own identity ; but how, 
without disagreeably involving the doctor’s wife, 
could I give any adequate reason for changing 
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clothes with the murdered man? While my brain 
worked feverishly at this problem, I subconsciously 
obeyed a secondary instinct—to get as far away 
as possible from the scene of the crime, and to get 
rid at all costs of my incriminating uniform. There 
I found a difficulty. I tried two or three obscure 
clothes shops, but my entrance invariably aroused 
an attitude of hostile suspicion in the proprictors, 
and on one excuse or another they avoided serving 
me with the now ardently desired change of cloth- 
ing. ‘The uniform that I had so thoughtlessly 
donned seemed as difficult to get out of as the fatal 
shirt of- 
name.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the Chaplain hurriedly. “ Go 
on with your story.” 


You know, I forget the creature’s 


“Somehow, until I could get out of those com- 
promising garments, I felt it would not be safe 
to surrender myself to the police. The thing 
that puzzled me was why no attempt was made 
to arrest me, since there was no question as to the 
suspicion which followed me, like an inseparable 
shadow, wherever I went. Stares, nudgings, 
whisperings, and even loud-spoken remarks of 
‘that’s ’im’ greeted my every appearance, and the 
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meanest and most deserted eating-house that I 
patronized soon became filled with a crowd of 
furtively watching customers. I began to sym- 
pathize with the feelings of Royal personages try- 
ing to do a little private shopping under the un- 
sparing scrutiny of an irrepressible public. And 
still, with all this inarticulate shadowing, which 
weighed on my nerves almost worse than open 
hostility would have done, no attempt was made 
to interfere with my liberty. Later on I dis- 
covered the reason. At the time of the murder 
on the lonely highway a series of important blood- 
hound trials had been taking place in the near 
neighbourhood, and some dozen and a half couples 
of trained animals had been put on the track of the 
supposed murderer—on my track. One of our 
most public-spirited London dailies had offered a 
princely prize to the owner of the pair that should 
first track me down, and betting on the chances 
of the respective competitors became rife throughout 
the land. -The dogs ranged far and wide over 
about thirteen counties, and though my own moye- 
ments had become by this time perfectly well 
known to police and public alike, the sporting in- 
stincts of the nation stepped in to prevent my pre- 
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mature arrest. ‘Give the dogs a chance,’ was the 
prevailing sentiment, whenever some ambitious 
local constable wished to put an end to my drawn- 
out evasion of justice. My final capture by the 
winning pair was not a very dramatic episode, in 
fact, I’m not sure that they would have taken 
any notice of me tf I hadn’t spoken to them and 
patted them, but the event gave rise to an extra- 
ordinary amount of partisan excitement. ‘The 
owner of the pair who were next nearest up at 
the finish was an American, and he lodged a pro- 
test on the ground that an otterhound had married 
into the family of the winning pair six generations 
ago, and that the prize had been offered to the first 
pair of bloodhounds to capture the murderer, and 
that a dog that had zxth part of otterhound blood 
in it couldn’t technically be considered a blood- 
hound. I forget how the matter was ultimately 
settled, but it aroused a tremendous amount of 
acrimonious discussion on both sides of the Atlantic. 
My own contribution to the controversy consisted 
in pointing out that the whole dispute was beside 
the mark, as the actual murderer had not yet been 
captured ; but I soon discovered that on this point 
there was not the least divergence of public or 
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expert opinion. I had looked forward apprehen- 
sively to the proving of my identity and the estab- 
lishment of my motives as a disagreeable necessity 3 
I speedily found out that the most disagreeable part 
of the business was that it couldn’t be done. When 
I saw in the glass the haggard and hunted expres- 
sion which the experiences of the past few weeks 
had stamped on my erstwhile placid countenance, 
I could scarcely feel surprised that the few friends 
and relations I possessed refused to recognize me in 
my altered guise, and persisted in their obstinate 
but widely shared belief that it was I who had been 
done to death on the highway. To make matters 
worse, infinitely worse, an aunt of the really mur- 
dered man, an appalling female of an obviously low 
order of intelligence, identified me as her newphew, 
and gave the authorities a lurid account of my 
depraved youth and of her laudible but unavailing 
efforts to spank me into a better way. I believe 
it was even proposed to search me for finger- 
prints.” 

“But,” said the Chaplain, “surely your edu- 
cational attainments {2 

“That was just the crucial point,” said the con- 
demned ; “that was where my lack of specializa- 
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tion told so fatally against me. The dead Salva- 
tionist, whose identity I had so lightly and so disas- 
trously adopted, had possessed a veneer of cheap 
modern education. It should have been easy to 
demonstrate that my learning was on altogether 
another plane to his, but in my nervousness I 
bungled miserably over test after test that was 
put to me. The little French I had ever known 
deserted me; I could not render a simple phrase 
about the gooseberry of the gardener into that 
language, because I had forgotten the French for 
gooseberry.” 

‘The Chaplain again wriggled uneasily in his seat. 
“* And then,” resumed the condemned, “‘ came the 
final discomfiture. In our village we had a modest 
little debating club, and I remembered having 
promised, chiefly, I suppose, to please and impress 
the doctor’s wife, to give a sketchy kind of lecture 
on the Balkan Crisis. I had relied on being able 
to get up my facts from one or two standard works, 
and the back-numbers of certain periodicals. “The 
prosecution had made a careful note of the circum- 
stance that the man whom I claimed to be—and 
actually was—had posed locally as some sort of 
second-hand authority on Balkan affairs, and, in. 
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the midst of a string of questions on indifferent 
topics, the examining counsel asked me with a 
diabolical suddenness if I could tell the Court the 
whereabouts of Novibazar. I felt the question to 
be a crucical one; something told me that the 
answer was St. Petersburg or Baker Street. I 
hesitated, looked helplessly round at the sea of 
tensely expectant faces, pulled myself together, and 
chose Baker Street. And then I knew that every- 
thing was lost. ‘The prosecution had no difficulty 
in demonstrating that an individual, even moderately 
versed in the affairs of the Near East, could never 
have so unceremoniously dislocated Novibazar from 
its accustomed corner of the map. It was an 
answer which the Salvation Army captain might 
conceivably have made—and I had made it. The 
circumstantial evidence connecting the Salvationist 
with the crime was overwhelmingly convincing, 
and I had inextricably identified myself with the 
Salvationist. And thus it comes to pass that in 
ten minutes’ time I shall be hanged by the neck 
until I am dead in expiation of the murder of 
myself, which murder never took place, and of 
which, in any case, I am necessarily innocent.” 
: ° 3 2 
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When the Chaplain returned to his quarters, 
some fifteen minutes later, the black flag was 
floating over the prison tower. Breakfast was 
waiting for him in the dining-room, but he first 
passed into his library, and, taking up the Times 
Atlas, consulted a map of the Balkan Peninsula. 
‘* A thing like that,” he observed, closing the volume 
with a snap, “might happen to anyone.” 
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HE opening of a large new centre*for West 

End shopping, particularly feminine shop- 
ping suggest the reflection, Do women ever really 
shop ? Ofcourse, it is a well-attested fact that they 
go forth shopping as assiduously as a bee goes flower- 
visiting, but do they shop in the practical sense of 
the word? Granted the money, time, and energy, 
a resolute course of shopping transactions would 
naturally result in having one’s ordinary domestic 
needs unfailingly supplied, whereas it is notorious 
that women servants (and housewives of all classes) 
make it almost a point of honour not to be supplied 
with everyday necessities. ‘“‘ We shall be out of 
starch by Thursday,” they say with fatalistic fore- 
boding, and by Thursday they are out of starch. 
‘They have predicted almost to a minute the moment 
when their supply would give out, and if Thursday 
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happens to be early closing day their triumph is:: 
complete. A shop where starch is stored for retail 
purposes possibly stands at their very door, but the 
feminine mind has rejected such an obvious source’: 
for replenishing a dwindling stock. ‘“‘ We don’t 
deal there”? places it at once beyond the pale of © 
human resort. And it is noteworthy that, just 
as a sheep-worrying dog seldom molests the flocks 
in his near neighbourhood, so a woman rarely deals . 
with shops in her immediate vicinity. “The more 
remote the source of supply the more fixed seems | 
to be the resolve to run short of the commodity. . 
The Ark had probably not quitted its last moorings . 
five minutes before some feminine voice gloatingly 
recorded a shortage of bird-seed. A few days ago - 
two lady acquaintances of mine were confessing 
to some mental uneasiness because a friend had. 
called just before lunch-time, and they had been 
unable to ask her to stop and share their meal, as: 
(with a touch of legitimate pride) “ there was nothing: 
in the house.” I pointed out that they lived in a» 
street that bristled with provision shops and that« 
it would have been easy to mobilize a very passable: 
luncheon in less than five minutes. ‘ That,” 
they said, with quiet dignity “would not have : 
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occurred to us,” and I felt that I had suggested 
something bordering on the indecent. 

But it is in catering for her literary wants that 
a woman’s shopping capacity breaks down most 
completely. If you have perchance produced a 
book which has met with some little measure of 
success, you are certain to get a letter from some 
lady whom you scarcely know to bow to, asking 
you “how it can be got.” She knows the name of 
the book, its author, and who published it, but 
how to get into actual contact with it is still an 
unsolved problem to her. You write back point- 
ing out that to have recourse to an ironmonger or 
a corn-dealer will only entail delay and disappoint- 
ment, and suggest an application to a bookseller 
as the most hopeful thing you can think of. In 
a day or two she writes again: “It is all right ; 
I have borrowed it from your aunt.” Here, of 
course, we have an example of the Beyond-Shopper, 
one who has learned the Better Way, but the help- 
lessness exists even when such bypaths of relief 
are closed. A lady who lives in the West End was 
expressing to me the other day her interest in West 
Highland terriers, and her desire to know more 
about the breed, so when, a few days later, I came 
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across an exhaustive article on that subject in the 
current number of one of our best known outdoor- 
weeklies, I mentioned the circumstance in a letter, 
giving the date of that number. “I cannot get 
the paper,” was her telephoned response. And 
she couldn’t. She lived in a city where news- 
agents are numbered, I suppose, by the thousand, 
and she must have passed dozens of such shops in 
her daily shopping excursions, but as far as she 
was concerned that article on West Highland ter- 
riers might as well have been written in a missal 
stored away in some Buddhist monastery in Eastern 
Thibet. 

The brutal directness of the masculine shopper 
arouses a certain combative derision in the feminine 
onlooker. A cat that spreads one shrew-mouse 
over the greater part of a long summer afternoon, 
and then possibly loses him, doubtless feels the 
same contempt for the terrier who compresses his 
rat into ten seconds of the strenuous life. I was 
finishing off a short list of purchases a few after- 
noons ago when I was discovered by a lady of my 
acquaintance whom, swerving aside from the lead 
given us by her god-parents thirty years ago, we 
will call Agatha. 
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“*'You’re surely not buying blotting-paper here ? ” 
she exclaimed in an agitated whisper, and she 
seemed so genuinely concerned that I stayed my 
hand, 

“Let me take you to Winks and Pinks,” she 
said as soon as we were out of the building : “‘ they’ve 
got such lovely shades of blotting-paper—pearl and 
heliotrope and momie and crushed. , 

“But I want ordinary white blotting-paper,” 
I said. 

‘““Never mind. They know me at Winks 
and Pinks,” she replied inconsequently. Agatha 
apparently has an idea that blotting-paper is only 


sold in small quantities to persons of known repu- 
tation, who may be trusted not to put it to dangerous 
or improper uses. After walking some two hun- 
dred yards she began to feel that her tea was of 
more immediate importance than my blotting- 
paper. 

“What do you want blotting-paper for?” she 
asked suddenly. I explained patiently. 

“I use it to dry up the ink of wet manuscript 
without smudging the writing. Probably a Chinese 
invention of the second century before Christ, 
but I’m not sure. ‘The only other use for it that 
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I can think of is to roll it into a ball for a kitten 
to play with.” 

“But you haven’t got a kitten,” said Agatha, 
with a feminine desire for stating the entire truth 
on most occasions. 

““ A stray one might come in at any moment,” 
I replied. 

Anyway I didn’t get the blotting-paper. 
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HE Cricks lived at Toad-Water ;° and in the - 
same lonely upland spot Fate had pitched 
the home of the Saunderses, and for miles around 
these two dwellings there was never a neighbour 
or a chimney or even a burying-ground to bring a 
sense of cheerful communion or social intercourse. 
Nothing but fields and spinneys and barns, lanes 
and waste-lands. Such was Toad-Water ; and, 
even so, Toad-Water had its history. 

Thrust away in the benighted hinterland of a 
scattered market district, it might have been sup- 
posed that these two detached items of the Great 
Human Family would have leaned towards one 
another in a fellowship begotten of kindred circum- 
stances and a common isolation from the outer 
world. And perhaps it had been so once, but the 
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way of things had brought it otherwise. Indeed, 
otherwise. Fate, which had linked the two 
families in such unavoidable association of habitat, 
had ordained that the Crick household should 
nourish and maintain among its earthly possessions 
sundry head of domestic fowls, while to the Saun- 
derses was given a disposition towards the cultiva- 
tion of garden crops. Herein lay the material, 
ready to hand, for the coming of feud and ill-blood. 
For the grudge between the man of herds and the 
man of live stock is no new thing ; you will find 
traces of it in the fourth chapter of Genesis. And 
one sunny afternoon in late spring-time the feud 
came—came, as such things mostly do come, with 
seeming aimlessness and triviality. One of the 
Crick hens, in obedience to the nomadic instincts 
of her kind, wearied of her legitimate scratching- 
grounds, and flew over the low wall that divided 
the holdings of the neighbours. And there, on 
the yonder side, with a hurried consciousness that 
her time and opportunities might be limited, the 
misguided bird scratched and scraped and beaked 
and delved in the soft yielding bed that had been 
prepared for the solace and well-being of a colony 
of seedling onions. Little showers of earth-mould 
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and root-fibres went spraying before the hen and 
behind her, and every minute the area of her 
operations widened. ‘The onions suffered con- 
siderably. Mrs. Saunders, sauntering at this luck- 
less moment down the garden path, in order to 
fill her soul with reproaches at the iniquity of the 
weeds, which grew faster than she or her good 
man cared to remove them, stopped in mute dis- 
comfiture before the presence of a more magni- 
ficent grievance. And then, in the hour of her 
calamity, she turned instinctively to the Great 
Mother, and gathered in her capacious hands large 
clods of the hard brown soil that lay at her feet. 
With a terrible sincerity of purpose, though with 
a contemptible inadequacy of aim, she rained her 
earth bolts at the marauder, and the bursting pellets 
called forth a flood of cackling protest and panic 
from the hastily departing fowl. Calmness under 
misfortune is not an attribute of either hen-folk 
or womenkind, and while Mrs Saunders declaimed 
over her onion bed such portions of the slang dic- 
tionary as are permitted by the Nonconformist 
conscience to be said or sung, the Vasco da Gama 
fowl was waking the echoes of Toad-Water with 
crescendo bursts of throat music which compelled 
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attention to her griefs. Mrs. Crick had a long 
family, and was therefore licensed, in the eyes of her 
world, to have a short temper, and when some of 
her ubiquitous offspring had informed her, with 
the authority of eye-witnesses, that her neighbour 
had so far forgotten herself as to heave stones at 
her hen—her best hen, the best layer in the country- 
side—her thoughts clothed themselves in language 
“unbecoming to a Christian woman”—so at 
least said Mrs. Saunders, to whom most of the 
language was applied. Nor was she, on her part, 
surprised at Mrs. Crick’s conduct in letting her 
hens stray into other body’s gardens, and then abus- 
ing of them, seeing as how she remembered things 
against Mrs. Crick—and the latter simultaneously 
had recollections of lurking episodes in the past 
of Susan Saunders that were nothing to her credit. 
““Fond memory, when all things fade we fly to 
thee,” and in the paling light of an April afternoon 
the two women confronted each other from their 
respective sides of the party wall, recalling with 
shuddering breath the blots and blemishes of their 
neighbour’s family record. ‘There was that aunt 
of Mrs. Crick’s who had died a pauper in Exeter 
workhouse—every one knew that Mrs. Saunders’ 
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uncle on her mother’s side drank himself to death 
—then there was that Bristol cousin of Mrs. 
Crick’s! From the shrill triumph with which 
his name was dragged in, his crime must have been 
pilfering from a cathedral at least, but as both 
remembrancers were speaking at once it was dif- 
ficult to distinguish his infamy from the scandal 
which beclouded the memory of Mrs. Saunders’ 
brother’s wife’s mother—who may have been a 
regicide, and was certainly not a nice person as 
Mrs. Crick painted her. And then, with an air 
of accumulating and irresistible conviction, each 
belligerent informed the other that she was no 
lady—after which they withdrew in a great silence, 
feeling that nothing further remained to be said. 
The chaffinches clinked in the apple trees and 
the bees droned round the berberis bushes, and the 
waning sunlight slanted pleasantly across the garden 
plots, but between the neighbour households had 
sprung up a barrier of hate, permeating and per- 
manent. 

‘The male heads of the families were necessarily 
drawn into the quarrel, and the children on either 
side were forbidden to have anything to do with 
the unhallowed offspring of the other party. As 
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they had to travel a good three miles along the 
same road to school every day, this was awkward, 
but such things have to be. “Thus all communica- 
tion between the households was sundered. Except 
the cats. Much as Mrs. Saunders might deplore it, ° 
rumour persistently pointed to the Crick he-cat 
as the presumable father of sundry kittens of which 
the Saunders she-cat was indisputably the mother. 
Mrs. Saunders drowned the kittens, but the dis- 
grace remained. 

Summer succeeded spring, and winter summer, 
but the feud outlasted the waning seasons. Once, 
indeed, it seemed as though the healing influences 
of religion might restore to Toad-Water its erst- 
while peace ; the hostile families found themselves 
side by side in the soul-kindling atmosphere of a 
Revival ‘Tea, where hymns were blended with a 
beverage that came of tea-leaves and hot water and 
took after the latter parent, and where ghostly counsel 
was tempered by garnishings of solidly fashioned 
buns—and here, wrought up by the environment 
of festive piety, Mrs. Saunders so far unbent as 
to remark guardedly to Mrs. Crick that the even- 
ing had been a fine one. Mrs. Crick, under the 
influence of her ninth cup of tea and her fourth 
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hymn, ventured on the hope that it might con- 
tinue fine, but a maladroit allusion on the part 
of the Saunders good man to the backwardness 
of garden crops brought the Feud stalking forth 
from its corner with all its old bitterness. Mrs. 
Saunders joined heartily in the singing of the final 
hymn, which told of peace and joy and archangels 
and golden glories ; but her thoughts were dwelling 
on the pauper aunt of Exeter. 

Years have rolled away, and some of the actors 
in this wayside drama have passed into the Un- 
known ; other onions have arisen, have flourished, 
have gone their way, and the offending hen has 
long since expiated her misdeeds and lain with 
trussed feet and look of ineffable peace under the 
arched roof of Barnstaple market. 


But the Blood-feud of Toad-Water survives to. 


this day. 
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IN TWO SCENES 


HE Minister for Fine Arts (to whose De- 
partment had been lately added the new 
subsection of Electoral Engineering) paid a business 
visit to the Grand Vizier. According to Eastern 
etiquette they discoursed for awhile on indifferent 
subjects. [he Minister only checked himself in 
time from making a passing reference to the 
Marathon Race, remembering that the Vizier 
had a Persian grandmother and might consider 
any allusion to Marathon as somewhat tactless. 
Presently the Minister touched the subject of his 
interview. 
““Under the new Constitution are women to 
have votes?” he asked suddenly. 
“To have votes? Women?” exclaimed the 
Vizier in some astonishment. ‘“‘ My dear Pasha, 
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the New Departure has a flavour of the absurd 
as it is; don’t let’s try and make it altogether 
ridiculous. Women have no souls and no intel- 
ligence ; why on earth should they have votes?” 

‘“*T know it sounds absurd,” said the. Minister, 
“but they are seriously considering the idea in 
the West.” 

“Then they must have a larger equipment of 
seriousness than I gave them credit for. After a 
lifetime of specialized effort in maintaining my 
gravity I can scarcely restrain an inclination to 
smile at the suggestion. Why, our womenfolk 
in most cases don’t know how to read or write. 
How could they perform the operation of 
voting ?” 

“They could be shown the names of the candi- 
dates and where to make their cross.” 

“I beg your pardon?” interrupted the Vizier 

“Their crescent, I mean,” corrected the Min- 
ister. ‘It would be to the liking of the Young 
Turkish Party,” he added. 

““Oh, well,” said the Vizier, “‘if we are to do 
the thing at all we may as well go the whole h—” 
he pulled up just as he was uttering the name 
of an unclean animal, and continued, ‘‘ the com- 
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plete camel. I will issue instructions that women- 
folk are to have votes.” 

The poll was drawing to a close in the Lakou- 
mistan division. ‘The candidate of the Young 
Turkish Party was known to be three or four 
hundred votes ahead, and he was already drafting 
his address, returning thanks to the electors. His 
victory had been almost a foregone conclusion, 
for he had set in motion all the approved election- 
eering machinery of the West. He had even 
employed motor-cars. Few of his supporters had 
gone to the poll in these vehicles, but, thanks to the 
intelligent driving of his chauffeurs, many of his 
opponents had gone to their graves or to the local 
hospitals, or otherwise abstained from voting. And 
then something unlooked-for happened. ‘The rival 
candidate, Ali the Blest, arrived on the scene with 
his wives and womenfolk, who numbered, roughly, 
six hundred. Ali had wasted little effort on election 
literature, but had been heard to remark that every 
vote given to his opponent meant another sack 
thrown into the Bosphorus. The Young Turkish 
candidate, who had conformed to the Western 
custom of one wife and hardly any mistresses, stood 
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by helplessly while his adversary’s poll swelled to a 
triumphant majority. 

‘* Cristabel Columbus !” he exclaimed, invoking 
in some confusion the name of a distinguished 
pioneer ; “ who would have thought it?” 

“Strange,” mused Ali, “‘ that one who harangued 
so clamorously about the Secret Ballot should have 
overlooked the Veiled Vote.” 

And, walking homeward with his constituents, 
he murmured in his beard an improvisation on 
the heretic poet of Persia : 

** One, rich in metaphors, his Cause contrives 
To urge with edgéd words, like Kabul knives ; 


And I, who worst him in this sorry game, 
Was never rich in anything but—wives.” 
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FIGURE in an indefinite tweed suit, carry- 
ing brown-paper parcels. ‘That is what we 
met suddenly, at the bend of a muddy Dorsetshire 
lane, and the roan mare stared and obviously 
thought of a curtsy. The mare is road-shy, with 
intervals of stolidity, and there is no telling what 
she will pass and what she won’t. We call her 
Redford. ‘That was my first meeting with Jud- 
kin, and the next time the circumstances were the 
same; the same muddy lane, the same rather 
apologetic figure in the tweed suit, the same—or 
very similar—parcels. Only this time the roan 
looked straight in front of her. 

Whether I asked the groom or whether he 
advanced the information, I forget ; but someway 
I gradually reconstructed the life-history of this 
trudger of the lanes. It was much the same, no 
doubt, as that of many others who are from time to 
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time pointed out to one as having been aforetime 
in crack cavalry regiments and noted performers 
in the saddle; men who have breathed into their 
lungs the wonder of the East, have romped through 
life as through a cotillon, have had a thrust per- 
haps at the Viceroy’s Cup, and done fantastic horse- 
fleshy things around the Gulf of Aden. And 
then a golden stream has dried up, the sunlight 
has faded suddenly out of things, and the gods have 
nodded “‘ Go.” And they have not gone. ‘They 
have turned instead to the muddy lanes and cheap 
villas and the marked-down ills of life, to watch 
pear trees growing and to encourage hens for their 
eggs. And Judkin was even as these others ;_ the 
wine had been suddenly spilt from his cup of life, 
and he had stayed to suck at the dregs which the 
wise throwaway. In the days of his scorn for most 
things he would have stared the roan mare and 
her turn-out out of all pretension to smartness, as 
he would have frozen a cheap claret behind its 
cork, or a plain woman behind her veil; and 
now he was walking stoically through the mud, 
in a tweed suit that would eventually go on to the 
gardener’s boy, and would perhaps fit him. The 
dear gods, who know the end before the begin- 
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ning, were perhaps growing a gardener’s boy some- 
where to fit the garments, and Judkin was only 
a caretaker, inhabiting a portion of them. That 
is what I like to think, and I am probably wrong. 
And Judkin, whose clothes had been to him once 
more than a religion, scarcely less sacred than a 
family quarrel, would carry those parcels back to 
his villa and to the wife who awaited him and 
them—a wife who may, for all we know to the 
contrary, have had a figure once, and perhaps has 
yet a heart of gold—of nine-carat gold, let us say 
at the least—but assuredly a soul of tape. And 
he that has fetched and carried will explain how it 
had fared with him in his dealings, and if he has 
brought the wrong sort of sugar or thread he will 
wheedle away the displeasure from that leaden face 
as a pastrycook girl will drive bluebottles off a stale 
bun. And that man has known what it was to 
coax the fret of a thoroughbred, to soothe its toss 
and sweat as it danced beneath him in the glee 
and chafe of its pulses and the glory of its thews. 
He has been in the raw places of the earth, where 
the desert beasts have whimpered their unthinkable 
psalmody, and their eyes have shone back the 
reflex of the midnight stars—and he can immerse 
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himself in the tending of an incubator. It is 
horrible and wrong, and yet when I have met 
him in the lanes his face has worn a look of tedious 
cheerfulness that might pass for happiness. Has 
Judkin of the Parcels found something in the lees 
of life that I have missed in going to and fro over 
many waters? Is there more wisdom in _ his 
perverseness than in the madness of the wise? 
The dear gods know. 

I don’t think I saw Judkin more than three © 
times all told, and always the lane was our point 
of contact ; but as the roan mare was taking me 
to the station one heavy, cloud-smeared day, I 
passed a dull-looking villa that the groom, or 
instinct, told me was Judkin’s home. From 
beyond a hedge of ragged elder-bushes. could be 
heard the thud, thud of a spade, with an occasional 
clink and pause, as if some one had picked out 
a stone and thrown it to a distance, and I knew 
that he was doing nameless things to the roots 
of a pear tree. Near by him, I felt sure, would 
be lying a large and late vegetable marrow, and 
its largeness and lateness would be a theme of 
conversation at luncheon. It would be suggested 
that it should grace the harvest thanksgiving ser- 
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vice ; the harvest having been so generally unsatis- 
factory, it would be unfair to let the farmers supply 
all the material for rejoicing. 

And while I was speeding townwards along 
the rails Judkin would be plodding his way to the 
vicarage bearing a vegetable marrow and a basketful 
of dahlias. ‘The basket to be returned. 
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eS HERE is a wild beast in your woods,” 

said the artist Cunningham, as he was 
being driven to the station. It was the only 
remark he had made during the drive, but as Van 
Cheele had talked incessantly his companion’s 
silence had not been noticeable. 

““ A stray fox or two and some resident weasels. 
Nothing more formidable,” said Van Cheele. 
The artist said nothing. 

“What did you mean about a wild beast?” 
said Van Cheele later, when they were on the 
platform. 

“Nothing. My imagination. Here is the 
train,” said Cunningham. 

That afternoon Van Cheele went for one 
of his frequent rambles through his woodland 
property. He had a stuffed bittern in his study, 
and knew the names of quite a number of wild 
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flowers, so his aunt had possibly some justification 
in describing him as a great naturalist. At any 
rate, he was a great walker. It was his custom 
to take mental notes of everything he saw during 
his walks, not so much for the purpose of assist- 
ing contemporary science as to provide topics 
for conversation afterwards. When the blue- 
bells began to show themselves in flower he made 
a point of informing every one of the fact; the 
season of the year might have warned his hearers 
of the likelihood of such an occurrence, but at 
least they felt that he was being absolutely frank 
with them. 

What Van Cheele saw on this particular after- 
noon was, however, something far removed from 
his ordinary range of experience. On a shelf of 
smooth stone overhanging a deep pool in the 
hollow of an oak coppice a boy of about sixteen 
lay asprawl, drying his wet brown limbs luxuriously 
in the sun. His wet hair, parted by a recent 
dive, lay close to his head, and his light-brown 
eyes, so light that there was an almost tigerish 
gleam in them, were turned towards Van Cheele 
with a certain lazy watchfulness. It was an 
unexpected apparition, and Van Cheele found 
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himself engaged in the novel process of think- 
ing before he spoke. Where on earth could 
this wild-looking boy hail from? The miller’s 
wife had lost a child some two months ago, sup- 
posed to have been swept away by the mill-race, 
but that had been a mere baby, not a half-grown 
lad. 

““What are you doing there?” he demanded. 

*“‘ Obviously, sunning myself,” replied the boy. 

“Where do you live?” 

** Here, in these woods.” 

** You can’t live in the woods,” said Van Cheele. 

“They are very nice woods,” said the boy, 
with a touch of patronage in his voice. 

“But where do you sleep at night?” 

“T don’t sleep at night; that’s my busiest 
time.” 

Van Cheele began to have an irritated feeling 
that he was grappling with a problem that was 
eluding him. 

“What do you feed on?” he asked. 

“Flesh,” said the boy, and he pronounced 
the word with slow relish, as though he were 
tasting it. 

“Flesh |! What flesh ?” 
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“Since it interests you, rabbits, wild-fowl, 
hares, poultry, lambs in their season, children 
when I can get any; they’re usually too well 
locked in at night, when I do most of my hunting. 
It’s quite two months since I tasted child-flesh.” 

Ignoring the chaffing nature of the last remark 
Van Cheele tried to draw the boy on the subject 
of possible poaching operations. 

“You're talking rather through your hat when 
you speak of feeding on hares.” (Considering 
the nature of the boy’s toilet the simile was hardly 
an apt one.) “Our hillside hares aren’t easily 
caught.” 

“At night I hunt on four feet,” was the some- 
what cryptic response. 

“I suppose you mean that you hunt with a 
dog ?”’ hazarded Van Cheele. 

The boy rolled slowly over on to his back, 
and laughed a weird low laugh, that was pleasantly 
like a chuckle and disagreeably like a snarl. 

““T don’t fancy any dog would be very anxious 
for my company, especially at night.” 

Van Cheele began to feel that there was some- 
thing positively uncanny about the strange-eyed, 
strange-tongued youngster. 
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“IT can’t have you staying in these woods,” 
he declared authoritatively. 

““T fancy you’d rather have me here than in 
your house,” said the boy. 

The prospect of this wild, nude animal in Van 
Cheele’s primly ordered house was certainly an 
alarming one. 

“If you don’t go I shall have to make you,” 

said Van Cheele. 
' The boy turned like a flash, plunged into the 
pool, and in a moment had flung his wet and 
glistening body half-way up the bank where Van 
Cheele was standing. In an otter the movement 
would not have been remarkable ; in a boy Van 
Cheele found it sufficiently startling. His foot 
slipped as he made an involuntary backward move- 
ment, and he found himself almost prostrate on 
the slippery weed-grown bank, with those tigerish 
yellow eyes not very far from his own. Almost 
instinctively he half raised his hand to his throat. 
The boy laughed again, a laugh in which the snarl 
had nearly driven out the chuckle, and then, with 
another of his astonishing lightning movements, 
plunged out of view into a yielding tangle of weed 
and fern. 
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“What an extraordinary wild animal!” said 
Van Cheele as he picked himself up. And then 
he recalled Cunningham’s remark, “There is a 
wild beast in your woods.” 

Walking slowly homeward, Van Cheele began 
to turn over in his mind various local occurrences 
which might be traceable to the existence of this 
astonishing young savage. 

Something had been thinning the game in the 
woods lately, poultry had been missing from the 
farms, hares were growing unaccountably scarcer, 
and complaints had reached him of lambs being 
carried off bodily from the hills. Was it possible 
that this wild boy was really hunting the country- 
side in company with some clever poacher dog ? 
He had spoken of hunting “‘ four-footed ” by night, 
but then, again, he had hinted strangely at no 
dog caring to come near him, “ especially at night.” 
It was: certainly puzzling. And then, as Van 
Cheele ran his mind over the various depredations 
that had been committed during the last month or 
two, he came suddenly to a dead stop, alike in his 
walk and his speculations. The child missing from 
the mill two months ago—the accepted theory was 
that it had tumbled into the mill-race and been 
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swept away ; but the mother had always declared 
she had heard a shriek on the hill side of the house, 
in the opposite direction from the water. It was 
unthinkable, of course, but he wished that the 
boy had not made that uncanny remark about 
child-flesh eaten two months ago. Such dreadful 
things should not be said even in fun. 

Van Cheele, contrary to his usual wont, did not 
feel disposed to be communicative about his dis- 
covery in the wood. His position as a parish 
councillor and justice of the peace seemed some- 
how compromised by the fact that he was har- 
bouring a personality of such doubtful repute on 
his property ; there was even a possibility that a 
heavy bill of damages for raided lambs and poultry 
might be laid at his door. At dinner that night he 
was quite unusually silent. 

““Where’s your voice gone to?” said his aunt. 
One would think you had seen a wolf.” 

Van Cheele, who was not familiar with the 
old saying, thought the remark rather foolish ; 
if he had seen a wolf on his property his tongue 
would have been extraordinarily busy with the 
subject. 

At breakfast next morning Van Cheele was 
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conscious that his feeling of uneasiness regarding 
yesterday’s episode had not wholly disappeared, 
and he resolved to go by train to the neighbouring 
cathedral town, hunt up Cunningham, and learn 
from him what he had really seen that had prompted 
the remark about a wild beast in the woods. With 
this resolution taken, his usual cheerfulness par- 
tially returned, and he hummed a bright little 
melody as he sauntered to the morning-room for 
his customary cigarette. As he entered the room 
the melody made way abruptly for a pious invo- 
cation. Gracefully asprawl on the ottoman, in 
an attitude of almost exaggerated repose, was the 
boy of the woods. He was drier than when Van 
Cheele had last seen him, but no other alteration 
was noticeable in his toilet. 

“* How dare you come here ?” asked Van Cheele 
furiously. 

‘““You told me I was not to stay in the woods,” 
’ said the boy calmly. 

‘““But not to come here. Supposing my aunt 
should see you !” 

And with a view to minimising that catastrophe 
Van Cheele hastily obscured as much of his unwel- 
come guest as possible under the folds of a Morning 
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Post. At that moment his aunt entered the room. 

“This is a poor boy who has lost his way 
—and lost his memory. He doesn’t know who 
he is or where he comes from,” explained Van 
Cheele desperately, glancing apprehensively at the 
waif’s face to see whether he was going to add 
inconvenient candour to his other savage pro- 
pensities. 

Miss Van Cheele was enormously interested. 

“Perhaps his underlinen is marked,” she 
suggested. 

‘““He seems to have lost most of that, too,” 
said Van Cheele, making frantic little grabs at 
the Morning Post to keep it in its place. 

A naked homeless child appealed to Miss Van 
Cheele as warmly as a stray kitten or derelict 
puppy would have done. 

“We must do all we can for him,” she decided, 
and in a very short time a messenger, dispatched 
to the rectory, where a page-boy was kept, had 
returned with a suit of pantry clothes, and the 
necessary accessories of shirt, shoes, collar, ete. 
Clothed, clean, and groomed, the boy lost none of 
his uncanniness in Van Cheele’s eyes, but his aunt 
found him sweet 
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“We must call him something till we know 
who he really is,” she said. ‘‘ Gabriel-Ernest, 
I think ; those are nice suitable names.” 

Van Cheele agreed, but he privately doubted 
whether they were being grafted on to a nice suitable 
child. His misgivings were not diminished by the 
fact that his staid and elderly spaniel had bolted 
out of the house at the first incoming of the boy, 
and now obstinately remained shivering and yap- 
ping at the farther end of the orchard, while the 
canary, usually as vocally industrious as Van Cheele 
himself, had put itself on an allowance of frightened 
cheeps. More than ever he was resolved to con- 
sult Cunningham without loss of time. 

As he drove off to the station his aunt was 
arranging that Gabriel-Ernest should help her to 
entertain the infant members of her Sunday-school 
class at tea that afternoon. 

Cunningham was not at first disposed to be 
communicative. 

‘“My mother died of some brain trouble,” he 
explained, “‘so you will understand why I am 
averse to dwelling on anything of an impossibly 
fantastic nature that I may see or think that I 
have seen.” 
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“But what did you see?” persisted Van 
Cheele. 

““What I thought I saw was something so 
extraordinary that no really sane man could dignify 
it with the credit of having actually happened. 
I was standing, the last evening I was with you, 
half-hidden in the hedgegrowth by the orchard 
gate, watching the dying glow of the sunset. Sud- 
denly I became aware of a naked boy, a bather 
from some neighbouring pool, I took him to be, 
who was standing out on the bare hillside also 
watching the sunset. His pose was so suggestive 
of some wild faun of Pagan myth that I instantly 
wanted to engage him as a model, and in another 
moment I think I should have hailed him. But 
just then the sun dipped out of view, and all the 
orange and pink slid out of the landscape, leaving 
it cold and grey. And at the same moment an 
astounding thing happened—the boy vanished 
too!” 

“What ! vanished away into nothing?” asked 
Van Cheele excitedly. 

“No; that is the dreadful part of it,” answered 
the artist ; “on the open hillside where the boy 
had been standing a second ago, stood a large wolf, 
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blackish in colour, with gleaming fangs and cruel, 
yellow eyes. You may think m 

But Van Cheele did not stop for anything as 
futile as thought. Already he was tearing at top 
speed towards the station. He dismissed the idea 
of a telegram. “ Gabriel-Ernest is a werewolf” 
was a hopelessly inadequate effort at conveying 
the situation, and his aunt would think it was a code 
message to which he had omitted to give her the 
key. His one hope was that he might reach home 
before sundown. ‘The cab which he chartered at 
the other end of the railway journey bore him 
with what seemed exasperating slowness along the 
country roads, which were pink and mauve with 
the flush of the sinking sun. His aunt was putting 
away some unfinished jams and cake when he 


arrived, 

““Where is Gabriel-Ernest?” he almost 
screamed. 

“He is taking the little Toop child home,” 
said his aunt. ‘‘ It was getting so late, I thought 
it wasn’t safe to let it go back alone. What a 
lovely sunset, isn’t it ?” 

But Van Cheele, although not oblivious of the 
glow in the western sky, did not stay to discuss its: 
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beauties. At a speed for which he was scarcely 
geared he raced along the narrow lane that led 
to the home of the Toops. On one side ran the 
swift current of the mill-stream, on the other 
rose the stretch of bare hillside. A dwindling rim 
of red sun showed still on the skyline, and the 
next turning must bring him in view of the ill- 
assorted couple he was pursuing. “Then the colour 
went suddenly out of things, and a grey light 
settled itself with a quick shiver over the landscape. 
Van Cheele heard a shrill wail of fear, and stopped 
running. 

Nothing was ever seen again of the Toop child 
or Gabriel-Ernest, but the latter’s discarded gar- 
ments were found lying in the road, so it was 
assumed that the child had fallen into the water, 
and that the boy had stripped and jumped in, in a 
vain endeavour to save it. Van Cheele and some 
workmen who were near by at the time testified 
to having heard a child scream loudly just near 
the spot where the clothes were found. Mrs. 
‘Toop, who had eleven other children, was decently 
resigned to her bereavement, but Miss Van Cheele 
sincerely mourned her lost foundling. It was on 
her initiative that a memorial brass was put up 
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in the parish church to “ Gabriel-Ernest, an 
unknown boy, who bravely sacrificed his life for 
another.” 

Van Cheele gave way to his aunt in most things, 
but he flatly refused to subscribe to the Gabriel- 


Ernest memorial. 
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HE little stone Saint occupied a retired niche 
in a side aisle of the old cathedral. No one 
quite remembered who he had been, but that in a 
way was a guarantee of respectability. At least so 
the Goblin said. The Goblin was a very fine 
specimen of quaint stone carving, and lived up in the 
corbel on the wall opposite the niche of the little 
Saint. He was connected with some of the best 
cathedral folk, such as the queer carvings in the 
choir stalls and chancel screen, and even the gar- 
goyles high up on the roof. All the fantastic 
beasts and manikins that sprawled and twisted in 
wood or stone or lead overhead in the arches or away 
down in the crypt were in some way akin to him ; 
consequently he was a person of recognized impor- 
tance in the cathedral world. 
The little stone Saint and the Goblin got on 
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very well together, though they looked at most 
things from different points of view. The Saint 
was a philanthropist in an old-fashioned way ; he 
thought the world, as he saw it, was good, but 
might be improved. In particular he pitied the 
church mice, who were miserably poor. The 
Goblin, on the other hand, was of opinion that 
the world, as he knew it, was bad, but had better 
be let alone. It was the function of the church 
mice to be poor. 

“All the same,” said the Saint, “I feel very 
sorry for them.” 

“Of course you do,” said the Goblin; “it’s 
your function to feel sorry for them. If they 
were to leave off being poor you couldn’t fulfil 
your functions. You'd be a sinecure.” 

He rather hoped that the Saint would ask him 
what a sinecure meant, but the latter took refuge 
in a stony silence. ‘The Goblin might be right, 
but still, he thought, he would like to do some- 
thing for the church mice before winter came on 3 
they were so very poor. 

Whilst he was thinking the matter over he 
was startled by something falling between his 
feet with a hard metallic clatter. It was a bright 
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new thaler; one of the cathedral jackdaws, who 
collected such things, had flown in with it 
to a stone cornice just above his niche, and 
the banging of the sacristy door had startled him 
into dropping it. Since the invention of gun 
powder the family nerves were not what they had 
been. ; 

“‘ What have you got there ?” asked the Goblin. 

“A silver thaler,” said the Saint. “ Really,” 
he continued, “it is most fortunate; now I can 
do something for the church mice.” 

“How will you manage it?” asked the Goblin. 

The Saint considered. 

“I will appear in a vision to the vergeress who 
sweeps the floors. I will tell her that she will 
find a silver thaler between my feet, and that she 
must take it and buy a measure of corn and put 
it on my shrine. When she finds the money she 
will know that it was a true dream, and she will 
take care to follow my directions. ‘Then the 
mice will have food all the winter.” 

“Of course you can do that,” observed the 
Goblin. “Now, J can only appear to people 
after they have had a heavy supper of indigestible 
things. My opportunities with the vergeress 
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would be limited. There is some advantage in 
being a saint after all.” 

All this while the coin was lying at the Saint’s 
feet. It was clean and glittering and had the 
Elector’s arms beautifully stamped upon it. The 
Saint began to reflect that such an opportunity 
was too rare to be hastily disposed of. Perhaps 
indiscriminate charity might be harmful to the 
church mice. After all, it was their function to be 
poor ; the Goblin had said ay and the Goblin was 
generally right. 

“ T’ve been thinking,” he said to that personage, 
“that perhaps it would be really better if I ordered 
a thaler’s worth of candles to be placed on my 
shrine instead of the corn.” 

He often wished, for the look of the thing, that 
people would sometimes burn candles at his shrine ; 
but as they had forgotten who he was it was not 
considered a profitable speculation to pay him that 
attention. 

“Candles would be more orthodox,” said the 
Goblin. 

““ More orthodox, certainly,” agreed the Saint, 
‘* and the mice could have the ends to eat 3 candle- 
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ends are most fattening.” 
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The Goblin was too well bred to wink ;_ besides, 
being a stone goblin, it was out of the question. 

“Well, if it ain’t there, sure enough!” said 
the vergeress next morning. She took the shining 
coin down from the gusty niche and turned it over 
and over in her grimy hands. ‘Then she put it to 
her mouth and bit it. 

“She can’t be going to eat it,” thought the 
Saint, and fixed her with his stoniest stare. 

“* Well,” said the woman, in a somewhat shriller 
key, “who'd have thought it! A saint, too!” 

Then she did an unaccountable thing. She 
hunted an old piece of tape out of her pocket, and 
tied it crosswise, with a big loop, round the thaler, 
and hung it round the neck of the little Saint. 

‘Then she went away. 

“The only possible explanation,” said the 
Goblin, “is that it’s a bad one.” 

““What is that decoration your neighbour is 
wearing f”’ asked a wyvern that was wrought into 
the capital of an adjacent pillar. 

The Saint was ready to cry with mortification, 
only, being of stone, he couldn’t. 
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“Tt’s a coin of—ahem !—fabulous value,” 
replied the Goblin tactfully. 

And the news went round the Cathedral that 
the shrine of the little stone Saint had been enriched 
by a priceless offering. 

“After all, it’s something to have the con- 
science of a goblin,” said the Saint to himself. 

The church mice were as poor as ever. But 
that was their function. 
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APLOSHKA was one of the meanest men 
I have ever met, and quite one of the most 
entertaining. He said horrid things about other 
people in such a charming way that one forgave 
him for the equally horrid things he said about 
oneself behind one’s back. Hating anything in 
the way of ill-natured gossip ourselves, we are 
always grateful to those who do it for us and do 
it well. And Laploshka did it really well. 
Naturally Laploshka had a large circle of acquain- 
tances, and as he exercised some care in their 
selection it followed that an appreciable proportion 
were men whose bank balances enabled them to 
acquiesce indulgently in his rather one-sided views 
on hospitality. “Thus, although possessed of only 
moderate means, he was able to live comfortably 
within his income, and still more comfortably 
within those of various tolerantly disposed associates. 
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But towards the poor or to those of the same 
limited resources as himself his attitude was one 
of watchful anxiety; he seemed to be haunted 
by a besetting fear lest some fraction of a shilling 
or franc, or whatever the prevailing coinage might 
be, should be diverted from his pocket or service 
into that of a hard-up companion. A two-franc 
cigar would be cheerfully offered to a wealthy 
patron, on the principle of doing evil that good 
may come, but I have known him indulge in 
agonies of perjury rather than admit the incrimin- 
ating possession of a copper coin when change 
was needed to tip a waiter. The coin would 
have been duly returned at the earliest opportunity 
—he would have taken means to ensure against 
forgetfulness on the part of the borrower—but 
accidents might happen, and even the temporary 
estrangement from his penny or sou was a calamity 
to be avoided. 

3 The knowledge of this amiable weakness offered 
a perpetual temptation to play upon Laploshka’s 
fears of involuntary generosity. ‘To offer him a 
lift in a cab and pretend not to have enough money 
to pay the fare, to fluster him with a request for a 
sixpence when his hand was full of silver just 
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received in change, these were a few of the petty 
torments that ingenuity prompted as occasion 
afforded. ‘To do justice to Laploshka’s resource- 
fulness it must be admitted that he always emerged 
somehow or other from the most embarrassing 
dilemma without in any way compromising his 
reputation for saying “No.” But the gods send 
opportunities at some time to most men, and 
mine came one evening when Laploshka and I 
were supping together in a cheap boulevard restaur- 
ant. (Except when he was the bidden guest of 
some one with an irreproachable income, Laploshka 
was wont to curb his appetite for high living ; on 
such fortunate occasions he let it go on an easy 
snaffle.) At the conclusion of the meal a some- 
what urgent message called me away, and without 
heeding my companion’s agitated protest, I called 
back cruelly, “ Pay my share ; I'll settle with you 
to-morrow.” Early on the morrow Laploshka 
hunted me down by instinct as I walked along a 
side street that I hardly ever frequented. He 
had the air of a man who had not slept. 

“You owe me two francs from last night,” 
was his breathless greeting. 

I spoke evasively of the situation in Portugal, 
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where more trouble seemed brewing. But Lap- 
loshka listened with the abstraction of the deaf 
adder, and quickly returned to the subject of the 
two francs. 

“ Tm afraid I must owe it to you,” I said lightly 
and brutally. “I haven’t a sou in the world,” 
and I added mendaciously, “I’m going away for 
six months or perhaps longer.” 

Laploshka said nothing, but his eyes bulged 
a little and his cheeks took on the mottled hues of 
an ethnographical map of the Balkan Peninsula. 
‘That same day, at sundown, he died. “ Failure 
of the heart’s action’? was the doctor’s verdict ; 
but I, who knew better, knew that he had died 
of grief. ; 

There arose the problem of what to do with 
his two francs. "To have killed Laploshka was 
one thing ; to have kept his beloved money would 
have argued a callousness of feeling of which I 
am not capable. The ordinary solution, of giving 
it to the poor, would by no means fit the present 
situation, for nothing would have distressed the dead 
man more than such a misuse of his property. 
On the other hand, the bestowal of two francs 
on the rich was an operation which called for 
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some tact. An easy way out of the difficulty 
seemed, however, to present itself the following 
Sunday, as I was wedged into the cosmopolitan 
crowd which filled the side-aisle of one of the 
most popular Paris churches. <A collecting-bag, 
for ‘‘ the poor of Monsieur le Curé,” was buffeting 
its tortuous way across the seemingly impenetrable 
human sea, and a German in front of me, who 
evidently did not wish his appreciation of the 
magnificent music to be marred by a suggestion 
of payment, made audible criticisms to his com- 
panion on the claims of the said charity. 

“They do not want money,” he said; “they 
_havetoomuchmoney. Theyhavenopoor. They 
are all pampered.” 

If that were really the case my way seemed 
clear. I dropped Laploshka’s two francs into the 
bag with a murmured blessing on the rich of 
Monsieur le Curé. 

_ Some three weeks later chance had taken me 
to Vienna, and I sat one evening regaling myself 
in a humble but excellent little Gasthaus up in the 
Wahringer quarter. “The appointments were prim- 
itive, but the Schnitzel, the beer, and the cheese 
could not have been improved on. Good cheer 
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brought good custom, and with the exception of 
one small table near the door every place was 
occupied. Half-way through my meal I happened 
to glance in the direction of that empty seat, and 
saw that it was no longer empty. Poring over 
the bill of fare with the absorbed scrutiny of one 
who seeks the cheapest among the cheap was 
Laploshka. Once he looked across at me, with 
a comprehensive glance at my repast, as though 
to say, “It is my two francs you are eating,” and 
then looked swiftly away. Evidently the poor of 
Monsieur le Curé had been genuine poor. The 
Schnitzel turned to leather in my mouth, the beer 
seemed tepid; I left the Emmenthaler untasted. 
My one idea was to get away from the room, 
away from the table where that was seated ; and 
as I fled I felt Laploshka’s reproachful eyes watch- 
ing the amount that I gave to the piccolo—out of 
his two francs. I lunched next day at an expensive 
restaurant which I felt sure that the living Lap- 
loshka would never have entered on his own 
account, and I hoped that the dead Laploshka would 
observe the same barriers. I was not mistaken, but 
as I came out I found him miserably studying the 
bill of fare stuck up on the portals. Then he 
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slowly made his way over to a milk-hall. For 
the first time in my experience I missed the charm 
and gaiety of Vienna life. 

After that, in Paris or London or wherever 
I happened to be, I continued to see a good deal of 
Laploshka. If I had a seat in a box at a theatre 
I was always conscious of his eyes furtively watching 
me from the dim recesses of the gallery. As I 
turned into my club on a rainy afternoon I would 
see him taking inadequate shelter in a doorway 
opposite. Even if I indulged in the modest luxury 
of a penny chair in the Park he generally con- 
fronted me from one of the free benches, never 
staring at me, but always elaborately conscious 
of my presence. My friends began to comment 
on my changed looks, and advised me to leave off 
heaps of things. I should have liked to have left off 
Laploshka. 

On a certain Sunday—it was probably Easter, 
for the crush was worse than ever—I was again 
wedged into the crowd listening to the music in 
the fashionable Paris church, and again the col- 
lection-bag was buffeting its way across the human 
sea. An English lady behind me was making 
ineffectual efforts to convey a coin into the still 
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distant bag, so I took the money at her request 
and helped it forward to its destination. It was a 
two-franc piece. A swift inspiration came to me, 
and I merely dropped my own sou into the bag and 
slid the silver coin into my pocket. I had with- 
drawn Laploshka’s two francs from the poor, 
who should never have had that legacy. As I 
backed away from the crowd I heard a woman’s 
voice say, “I don’t believe he put my money in the 
bag. There are swarms of people in Paris like 
that!” But my mind was lighter than it had 
been for a long time. 

The delicate mission of bestowing the retrieved 
sum on the deserving rich still confronted me. 
Again I trusted to the inspiration of accident, 
and again fortune favoured me. <A shower drove 
me, two days later, into one of the historic churches 
on the left bank of the Seine, and there I found, 
peering at the old wood-carvings, the Baron R., 
one of the wealthiest and most shabbily dressed 
men in Paris. It was now or never. ; Putting 
a strong American inflection into the French 
which’ I usually talked with an unmistakable 
British accent, I catechised the Baron as to the 
date of the church’s building, its dimensions, and 
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other details which an American tourist would be 
certain to want to know. Having acquired such 
information as the Baron was able to impart on 
short notice, I solemnly placed the two-franc 
piece in his hand, with the hearty assurance that 
it was “pour vous,” and turned to go. The 
Baron was slightly taken aback, but accepted the 
situation with a good grace. Walking-over to a 
small box fixed in the wall, he dropped Laploshka’s 
two francs into the slot. Over the box was the 
inscription, “ Pour les pauvres de M. le Curé.” 

That evening, at the crowded corner by the 
Café de la Paix, I caught a fleeting glimpse of 
Laploshka. He smiled, slightly raised his hat, 
_ and vanished. I never saw him again. After 
all, the money had been given to the deserving 
rich, and the soul of Laploshka was at peace. 
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“ HE Major is coming in to tea,” said Mrs 


Hoopington to her niece. “ He’s just 
gone round to the stables with his horse. Be as 
bright and lively as you can; the poor man’s got a 
fit of the glooms.” 

Major Pallaby was a victim of circumstances, 
over which he had no control, and of his temper, 
over which he had very little. He had taken on 
the Mastership of the Pexdale Hounds in succes- 
sion to a. highly popular man who had fallen foul 
of his committee, and the Major found himself 
confronted with the overt hostility of at least half the 
hunt, while his lack of tact and amiability had 
done much to alienate the remainder. Hence 
subscriptions were beginning to fall off, foxes grew 
provokingly scarcer, and wire obtruded itself with 
increasing frequency. The Major could plead 
reasonable excuse for his fit of the glooms. 
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In ranging herself as a partisan on the side of 
Major Pallaby Mrs. Hoopington had been largely 
influenced by the fact that she had made up her 
mind to marry him at an early date. Against his 
notorious bad temper she set his three thousand a 
year, and his prospective succession to a baronetcy 
gave a casting vote in his favour. The Major’s 
plans on the subject of matrimony were not at 
present in such an advanced stage as Mrs. Hoop- 
ington’s, but he was beginning to find his way 
over to Hoopington Hall with a frequency that was 
already being commented on. 

“He had a wretchedly thin field out again 
yesterday,” said Mrs. Hoopington. “Why you 
didn’t bring one or two hunting men down with 
you, instead of that stupid Russian boy, I can’t 
think.” 

‘Vladimir isn’t stupid,” protested her niece ; 
“he’s one of the most amusing boys I ever met. 
Just compare him for a moment with some of your 
heavy hunting men 

““ Anyhow, my dear Norah, he can’t ride.” 

** Russians never can; but he shoots.” 

“Yes; and what does he shoot? Yesterday 
he brought home a woodpecker in his game-bag.” 
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“ But he’d shot three pheasants and some rabbits 
as well.” 

“’That’s no excuse for including a wood-pecker 
in his game-bag.” 

“Foreigners go in for mixed bags more than 
we do. A Grand Duke pots a vulture just as 
seriously as we should stalk a bustard. Anyhow, 
I’ve explained to Vladimir that certain birds are 
beneath his dignity as a sportsman. And as he’s 
only nineteen, of course, his dignity is a sure thing 
to appeal to.’ . 

Mrs. Hoopington sniffed. Most people with 
whom Vladimir came in contact found his high 
spirits infectious, but his present hostess was guaran- 
teed immune against infection of that sort. 

“T hear him coming in now,” she observed. 
“J shall go and get ready for tea. We're going 
to have it here in the hall. Entertain the Major 
if he comes in before I’m down, and, above all, 
be bright.” 

Norah was dependent on her aunt’s good graces 
for many little things that made life worth living, 
and she was conscious of a feeling of discomfiture 
because the Russian youth whom she had brought 
down as a welcome element of change in the 
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country-house routine was not making a good 
impression. ‘That young gentleman, however, 
was supremely unconscious of any shortcomings, 
and burst into the hall, tired, and less sprucely 
groomed than usual, but distinctly radiant. His 
game-bag looked comfortably full. 

“* Guess what I have shot,’’ he demanded. 

‘Pheasants, wood-pigeons, rabbits,’ hazarded 
Norah. 

“No; a large beast ; I don’t know what you 
call it in English. Brown, with a darkish tail.” 
Norah changed colour. 

“Does it live in a tree and eat nuts?” she 
asked, hoping that the use of the adjective “large” 
might be an exaggeration. 

Vladimir laughed. 

“Oh no; not a diyelka.” 

“Does it swim and eat fish?” asked Norah, 
with a fervent prayer in her heart that it might 
turn out to be an otter. 

“No,” said Vladimir, busy with the straps of his 
game-bag ; “‘it lives in the woods, and eats rabbits 
and chickens.” 

Norah sat down suddenly, and hid her face in 
her hands. 
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“ Merciful Heaven !”’ she wailed ; ‘‘ he’s shot a 
fox 12° 

Vladimir looked up at her in consternation. In 
a torrent of agitated words she tried to explain the 
horror of the situation. ‘The boy understood 
nothing, but was thoroughly alarmed. 

“Hide it, hide it!” said Norah frantically, 
pointing to the still unopened bag. ‘“‘ My aunt 
and the Major will be here ina moment. “Throw 
it on the top of that chest; they won’t see it 
there.” 

Vladimir swung the bag with fair aim ; but the 
strap caught in its flight on the outstanding point 
of an antler fixed in the wall, and the bag, with 
its terrible burden, remained suspended just above 
the alcove where tea would presently be laid. At 
that moment Mrs. Hoopington and the Major 
entered the hall. 

“The Major is going to draw our covers to- 
morrow,” announced the lady, with a certain 
heavy satisfaction. “Smithers is confident that 
we'll be able to show him some sport ;_ he swears 
he’s seen a fox in the nut copse three times this 


week.” 
“I’m sure I hope so; I hope so,” said the 
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Major moodily. “I must break this sequence 
of blank days. One hears so often that a fox 
has settled down as a tenant for life in certain 
covers, and then when you go to turn him out 
there isn’t a trace of him. I’m certain a fox 
was shot or trapped in Lady Widden’s woods the 
very day before we drew them.” 

‘““ Major, if anyone tried that game on in my 
woods they'd get short shrift,” said Mrs. Hoopington. 

Norah found her way mechanically to the tea- 
table and made her fingers frantically busy in 
rearranging the parsley round the sandwich dish. 
On one side of her loomed the morose countenance 
of the Major, on the other she was conscious of the 
scared, miserable eyes of Vladimir. And above it all 
hung that. She dared not raise her eyes above 
the level of the tea-table, and she almost expected 
to see a spot of accusing vulpine blood drip down and 
stain the whiteness of the cloth. Her aunt’s manner 
signalled to her the repeated message to “ be bright” ; 
for the present she was fully occupied in keeping 
her teeth from chattering. 

“What did you shoot to-day?” asked Mrs. 
Hoopington suddenly of the unusually silent 
Viadimir. 
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““Nothing—nothing worth speaking of,” said 
the boy. 

Norah’s heart, which had stood still for a space, 
made up for lost time with a most disturbing bound. 

“T wish you'd find something that was worth 
speaking about,” said the hostess; “every one 
seems to have lost their tongues.” 

‘““When did Smithers last see that fox?” said 
the Major. 

“Yesterday morning; a fine dog-fox, with a 
dark brush,” confided Mrs. Hoopington. 

“* Aha, we’ll have a good gallop after that brush 
to-morrow,” said the Major, with a transient gleam 
of good humour. And then gloomy silence settled 
again round the tea-table, a silence broken only 
by despondent munchings and the occasional 
feverish rattle of a teaspoon in its saucer. A diver- 
sion was at last afforded by Mrs. Hoopington’s 
fox-terrier, which had jumped on to a vacant 
chair, the better to survey the delicacies of the 
table, and was now sniffing in an upward direction 
at something apparently more interesting than cold 
tea-cake. 

““What is exciting him?” asked his mistress, 
as the dog suddenly broke into short, angry barks, 
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with a running accompaniment of tremulous whines. 

“Why,” she continued, “it’s your game- 
bag, Vladimir! What Aave you got in it?” 

‘ By Gad,” said the Major, who was now stand- 
ing up; “there’s a pretty warm scent !“ 

And then a simultaneous idea flashed on himself 
and Mrs. Hoopington. Their faces flushed to 
distinct but harmonious tones of purple, and with 
one accusing voice they screamed, “* You've shot 
the fox |” 

Norah tried hastily to palliate Vladimir's mis- 
deed in their eyes, but it is doubtful whether they 
heard her, The Major's fury clothed and re- 
clothed itself in words as frantically as a woman 
up in town for one day’s shopping tries on a suc- 
cession of garments. He reviled and railed at fate 
and the general scheme of things, he pitied himself 
with a strong, deep pity too poignant for tears, 
he condemned every one with whom he had ever 
come in contact to endless and abnormal punish- 
ments. In fact, he conveyed the impression that 
ifa destroying angel had been lent to him for a week 
it would have had very little time for private study. 
In the lulls of his outery could be heard the querulous 
monotone of Mrs. Hoopington and the sharp 
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staccato barking of the fox-terrier. Vladimir, who 
did not understand a tithe of what was being said, 
sat fondling a cigarette and repeating under his 
breath from time to time a vigorous English adjec- 
tive which he had long ago taken affectionately 
into his vocabulary. His mind strayed back to the 
youth in the old Russian folk-tale who shot an 
enchanted bird with dramatic results. Meanwhile, 
the Major, roaming round the hall like an im- 
prisoned cyclone, had caught sight of and joyfully 
pounced on the telephone apparatus, and lost no 
time in ringing up the hunt secretary and announc- 
ing his resignation of the Mastership. A servant 
had by this time brought his horse round to the 
door, and in a few seconds Mrs. Hoopington’s shrill 
monotone had the field to itself. But after the 
Major’s display her best efforts at vocal violence 
missed their full effect ; it was as though one had 
come straight out from a Wagner opera into a rather 
tame thunderstorm. Realizing, perhaps, that her 
tirades were something of an anticlimax, Mrs. 
Hoopington broke suddenly into some rather 
necessary tears and marched out of the room, 
leaving behind her a silence almost as terrible as the 
turmoil which had preceded it. 
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“‘ What shall I do with—that ?” asked Vladimir 
at last. 

“ Bury it,” said Norah. 

“Just plain burial?” said Vladimir, rather 
relieved. He had almost expected that some of 
the local clergy would have insisted on being present, 
or that a salute might have to be fired over the 
grave. 

And thus it came to pass that in the dusk of a 
November evening the Russian boy, murmuring a 
few of the prayers of his Church for luck, gave hasty 
but decent burial to a large polecat under the lilac 
trees at Hoopington. 
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RS. JALLATT’S young people’s parties 

were severely exclusive ; it came cheaper 

that way, because you could ask fewer to them. 

Mrs, Jallatt didn’t study cheapness, but somehow 
she generally attained it. 

“There'll be about ten girls,” speculated Rollo, 
as he drove to the function, “and I suppose four 
fellows, unless the Wrotsleys bring their cousin, 
which Heaven forbid. ‘That would mean Jack and 
me against three of them.” ‘ 

Rollo and the Wrotsley brethren had main- 
tained an undying feud almost from nursery days. 
They only met now and then in the holidays, 
and the meeting was usually tragic for whichever 
happened to have the fewest backers on hand. 
Rollo was counting to-night on the presence of a 
devoted and muscular partisan to hold an even 
balance. As he arrived he heard his prospective 
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champion’s sister apologizing to the hostess for 
the unavoidable absence of her brother ; a moment 
later he noted that the Wrotsleys had brought their 
cousin. 

‘Two against three would have been exciting 
and possibly unpleasant ; one against three promised 
to be about as amusing as a visit toa dentist. Rollo 
ordered his carriage for as early as was decently 
possible, and faced the company with a smile that 
he imagined the better sort of aristocrat would 
have worn when mounting to the guillotine. 

“So glad you were able to come,” said the elder 
Wrotsley heartily. 

“Now, you children will like to play games, I 
suppose,” said Mrs, Jallatt, by way of giving things 
a start, and as they were too well-bred to contradict 
her there only remained the question of what they 
were to play at. 

“I know of a good game,” said the elder Wrot- 
sley innocently. ‘The fellows leave the room 
and think of a word ; then they come back again, 
and the girls have to find out what the word is.” 

Rollo knew that game. He would have sug- 
gested it himself if his faction had been in the 
majority. 
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“It doesn’t promise to be very exciting,” sniffed 
the superior Dolores Sneep as the boys filed out 
of the room. Rollo thought differently. He 
trusted to Providence that Wrotsley had nothing 
worse than knotted handkerchiefs at his disposal. 

The word-choosers locked themselves in the 
library to ensure that their deliberations should 
not be interrupted. Providence turned out to be 
not even decently neutral ; ona rack on the library 
wall were a dog-whip and a whalebone riding 
switch. Rollo thought it criminal negligence to 
leave such weapons of precision lying about. He 
was given a choice of evils, and chose the dog- 
whip ; the next minute or so he spent in wonder- 
ing how he could have made such a stupid selection. 
Then they went back to the languidly expectant 
females. 

“The word’s ‘ camel,’ ” announced the Wrotsley 
cousin blunderingly. 

““'You stupid !”’ screamed the girls, “ we’ve got 
to guess the word. Now you'll have to go back 
and think of another.” 

“Not for worlds,” said Rollo; “I mean, the 
word isn’t really camel; we were rotting. Pre- 
tend it’s dromedary !”” he whispered to the others. 
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“J heard them say ‘dromedary’! I heard 
them. I don’t care what you say ; I heard them,” 
squealed the odious Dolores. ‘‘ With ears as long 
as hers one would hear anything,” thought Rollo 
savagely. 

“ We shall have to go back, I suppose,” said the 
elder Wrotsley resignedly. 

The conclave locked itself once more into the 
library. “‘ Look here, I’m not going through 
that dog-whip business again,” protested Rollo. 

“ Certainly not, dear,” said the elder Wrotsley ; 
“we'll try the whalebone switch this time, and 
then you'll know which hurts most. It’s only 
by personal experience that one finds out these 
things.” 

It was swiftly borne in upon Rollo that his 
earlier selection of the dog-whip had been a really 
sound one. ‘The conclave gave his under-lip time 
to steady itself while it debated the choice of the 
necessary word. “‘ Mustang” was no good, as 
half the girls wouldn’t know what it meant ; finally 
““quagga”’ was pitched on. 

“You must come and sit down over here,” 
chorused the investigating committee on their 
return; but Rollo was obdurate in insisting that 
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the questioned person always stood up. On the 
whole, it was a relief when the game was ended 
and supper was announced, - 

Mrs. Jallatt did not stint her young guests, 
but the more expensive delicacies of her supper- 
table were never unnecessarily duplicated, and it 
was usually good policy to take what you wanted 
while it was still there. On this occasion she had 
provided sixteen peaches to “go round” among 
fourteen children; it was really not her fault 
that the two Wrotsleys and their cousin, fore- 
seeing the long foodless drive home, had each 
quietly pocketed an extra peach, but it was dis- 
tinctly trying for Dolores and the fat and good- 
natured Agnes Blaik to be left with one peach 
between them. 

‘“T suppose we had better halve it,” said Dolores 
sourly. 

But Agnes was fat first and good-natured after- 
wards ; those were her guiding principles in life. 
She was profuse in her sympathy for Dolores, 
but she hastily devoured the peach, explaining 
that it would spoil it to divide it; the juice ran 
out so. 

““Now what would you all like to do?” de- 
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manded Mrs. Jallatt by way of a diversion. “The 
professional conjurer whom I had engaged has 
failed me at the last moment. Can any of you 
recite ?”’ 

There were symptoms of a general panic. Do- 
lores was known to recite “ Locksley Hall”? on 
the least provocation. ‘There had been occasions 
when her opening line, “ Comrades, leave me here 
a little’ had been taken as a literal injunction 
by a large section of her hearers. There was a 
murmur of relief when Rollo hastily declared that 
he could do a few conjuring tricks. He had never 
done one in his life, but those two visits to the 
library had goaded him to unusual recklessness. 

‘““You’ve seen conjuring chaps take coins and 
cards out of people,” he announced; “ well, I’m 
going to take more interesting things out of some 
of you. Mice, for instance.” 

“Not mice!” 

A shnill protest rose, as he had foreseen, from the 
majority of his audience. 

“Well, fruit, then.” 

‘The amended proposal was received with ap- 
proval. Agnes positively beamed. 

Without more ado Rollo made straight for his 
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trio of enemies, plunged his hand successively into 
their breast-pockets, and produced three peaches. 
There was no applause, but no amount of hand- 
clapping would have given the performer as much 
pleasure as the silence which greeted his coup. 

“Of course, we were in the know,” said 
the Wrotsley cousin lamely. 

“That’s done it,” chuckled Rollo to himself. 

“If they had been confederates they would have 
sworn they knew nothing about it,” said Dolores, 
with piercing conviction. 

‘““Do you know any more tricks?” asked Mrs. 
Jallatt hurriedly. 

Rollo did not. He hinted that he might have 
changed the three peaches into something else, 
but Agnes had already converted one into girl- 
food, so nothing more could be done in that direc- 
tion. 

.“‘I know a game,” said the elder Wrotsley 
heavily, “where the fellows go out of the room, 
and think of some character in history ; then they 
come back and act him, and the girls have to guess 
who it’s meant for.” 

“T’m afraid I must be going,” said Rollo to 
his hostess. 
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‘Your carriage won’t be here for another twenty 
minutes,” said Mrs Jallatt. 

‘It’s such a fine evening I think I’ll walk and 
meet it.” 

‘It’s raining rather steadily at present. You've 
just time to play that historical game.” 

“We haven’t heard Dolores recite,” said Rollo 
desperately ; as soon as he had said it he realized 
his mistake. Confronted with the alternative of 
“ Locksley Hall,” public opinion declared unani- 
mously for the history game. 

Rollo played his last card. In an undertone 
meant apparently for the Wrotsley boy, but care- 
fully pitched to reach Agnes, he observed : 

“All right, old man ; we'll go and finish those 
chocolates we left in the library.” 

“] think it’s only fair that the girls should take 
their turn in going out,” exclaimed Agnes briskly 
She was great on fairness. 

‘““ Nonsense,” said the others; “there are toa 
many of us.” 

“Well, four of us can go. I'll be one of them.” 

And Agnes darted off towards the library, fol- 
lowed by three less eager damsels, 

Rollo sank into a chair and smiled ever so faintly 
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at the Wrotsleys, just a momentary baring of the 
teeth ; an otter, escaping from the fangs of the 
hounds into the safety of a deep pool, might have 
given a similar demonstration of its feelings. 

From the library came the sound of moving 
furniture. Agnes was leaving nothing unturned 
in her quest for the mythical chocolates. And 
then came a more blessed sound, wheels crunch- 
ing wet gravel. 

“It has been a most enjoyable evening,” said 
Rollo to his hostess. 
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ANESSA PENNINGTON had a husband 
who was poor, with few extenuating cir- 
cumstances, and an admirer who, though com- 
fortably rich, was cumbered with a sense of honour. 
His wealth made him welcome in Vanessa’s eyes, 
but his code of what was right impelled him to 
go away and forget her, or at the most to think of 
her in the intervals of doing a great many other 
things. And although Alaric Clyde loved Van- 
essa, and thought he should always go on loving her, 
he gradually and unconsciously allowed himself 
to be wooed and won by a more alluring mistress ; 
he fancied that his continued shunning of the haunts 
of men was a self-imposed exile, but his heart was 
caught in the spell of the Wilderness, and the 
Wilderness was kind and beautiful to him. When 
one is young and strong and unfettered the wild 
earth can be very kind and very beautiful. Witness 
the legion of men who were once young and unfet- 
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tered and now eat out their souls in dustbins, 
because, having erstwhile known and loved the 
Wilderness, they broke from her thrall and turned 
aside into beaten paths. 

In the high waste places of the world Clyde 
roamed and hunted and dreamed, death-dealing 
and gracious as some god of Hellas, moving with 
his horses and servants and four-footed camp fol- 
lowers from one dwelling ground to another, a 
welcome guest among wild primitive village folk 
and nomads, a friend and slayer of the fleet, shy 
beasts around him. By the shores of misty upland 
lakes he shot the wild fowl that had winged their 
way to him across half the old world; beyond 
Bokhara he watched the wild Aryan horsemen at 
their gambols; watched, too, in some dim-lit 
tea-house one of those beautiful uncouth dances 
that one can never wholly forget; or, making a 
wide cast down to the valley of the Tigris, swam 
and rolled in its snow-cooled racing waters. 
Vanessa, meanwhile, in a Bayswater back street, 
was making out the weekly laundry list, attending 
bargain sales, and, in her more adventurous 
moments, trying new ways of cooking whiting. 
Occasionally she went to bridge parties, where, 
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if the play was not illuminating, at least one learned 
a great deal about the private life of some of the 
Royal and Imperial Houses. Vanessa, in a way, 
was glad that Clyde had done the proper thing. 
She had a strong natural bias towards respecta- 
bility, though she would have preferred to have 
been respectable in smarter surroundings, where 
her example would have done more good. ‘To be 
beyond reproach was one thing, but it would have 
been nicer to have been nearer to the Park. 

And then of a sudden her regard for respec- 
tability and Clyde’s sense of what was right were 
thrown on the scrap-heap of unnecessary things. 
They had been useful and highly important in® 
their time, but the death of Vanessa’s husband 
made them of no immediate moment. 

‘The news of the altered condition of things fol- 
lowed Clyde with leisurely persistence from one 
place of call to another, and at last ran him to a 
standstill somewhere in the Orenburg Steppe. He 
would have found it exceedingly difficult to analyse 
his feelings on receipt of the tidings. “The Fates 
had unexpectedly (and perhaps just a little officiously) 
removed an obstacle from his path. He supposed 
he was overjoyed, but he missed the feeling of 
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elation which he had experienced some four months 
ago when he had bagged a snow-leopard with a 
lucky shot after a day’s fruitless stalking. Of course 
he would go back and ask Vanessa to marry 
him, but he was determined on enforcing a con- 
dition: on no account would he desert his newer 
love. Vanessa would have to agree to come out 
into the Wilderness with him. 

The lady hailed the return of her lover with 
even more relief than had been occasioned by his 
departure. The death of John Pennington had 
left his widow in circumstances which were more 
straitened than ever, and the Park had receded 
even from her notepaper, where it had long been 
retained as a courtesy title on the principle that 
addresses are given to us to conceal our whereabouts. 
Certainly she was more independent now than 
heretofore, but independence, which means so much 
to many women, was of little account to Vanessa, 
who came under the heading of the mere female. 
She made little ado about accepting Clyde’s con- 
dition, and announced herself ready to follow him 
to the end of the world ; as the world was round 
she nourished a complacent idea that in the ordinary 
course of things one would find oneself in the 
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neighbourhood of Hyde Park Corner sooner or 
later no matter how far afield one wandered. 

East of Budapest her complacency began to 
filter away, and when she saw her husband treating 
the Black Sea with a familiarity which she had 
never been able to assume towards the English 
Channel, misgivings began to crowd in upon her. 
Adventures which would have presented an amusing 
and enticing aspect to a better-bred woman aroused 
in Vanessa only the twin sensations of fright and 
discomfort. Flies bit her, and she was persuaded 
that it was only sheer boredom that prevented camels 
from doing the same. Clyde did his best, and a 
very good best it was, to infuse something of the 
banquet into their prolonged desert picnics, but 
even snow-cooled Heidsieck lost its flavour when 
you were convinced that the dusky cupbearer who 
served it with such reverent elegance was only 
waiting a convenient opportunity to cut your throat. 
It was useless for Clyde to give Yussuf a character 
for devotion such as is rarely found in any Western 
servant. Vanessa was well enough educated to 
know that all dusky-skinned people take human 
life as unconcernedly as Bayswater folk take singing 
lessons. 
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And with a growing irritation and querulous- 
ness on her part came a further disenchantment, 
born of the inability of husband and wife to find 
a common ground of interest. The habits and 
migrations of the sand grouse, the folklore and 
customs of ‘Tartars and Turkomans, the points of 
a Cossack pony—these were matters which evoked 
only a bored indifference in Vanessa. On the 
other hand, Clyde was not thrilled on being in- 
formed that the Queen of Spain detested mauve, 
or that a certain Royal duchess, for whose tastes 
he was never likely to be called on to cater, nursed 
a violent but perfectly respectable passion for beef 
olives. 

Vanessa began to arrive at the conclusion that 
a husband who added a roving disposition to a 
settled income was a mixed blessing. It was one 
thing to go to the end of the world ; it was quite 
another thing to make oneself at home there. Even 
respectability seemed to lose some of its virtue 
when one practised it in a tent. 

Bored and disillusioned with the drift of her new 
life, Vanessa was undisguisedly glad when dis- 
traction offered itself in the person of Mr. Dobrin- 
ton, a chance acquaintance whom they had first 
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run against in the primitive hostelry of a benighted 
Caucasian town. Dobrinton was elaborately Bri- 
tish, in deference perhaps to the memory of his 
mother, who was said to have derived-part of her 
origin from an English governess who had come 
to Lemburg a long way back in the last century. 
If you had called him Dobrinski when off his guard 
he would probably have responded readily enough 3; 
holding, no doubt, that the end crowns all, he had 
taken a slight liberty with the family patronymic. 
To look at, Mr. Dobrinton was not a very attrac- 
tive specimen of masculine humanity, but in Van- 
essa’s eyes he was a link with that civilization 
which Clyde seemed so ready to ignore and forgo. 
He could sing “* Yip-I-Addy ” and spoke of several 
duchesses as if he knew them—in his more inspired 
moments almost as if they knew him. He even 
pointed out blemishes in the cuisine or cellar depart- 
ments of some of the more august London res- 
taurants, a species of Higher Criticism which was 
listened to by Vanessa in awe-stricken admiration. 
And, above all, he sympathized, at first discreetly, 
afterwards with more latitude, with her fretful 
discontent at Clyde’s nomadic instincts. Business 
connected with oil-wells had brought Dobrinton 
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to the neighbourhood of Baku; the pleasure of 
appealing to an appreciative female audience induced 
him to deflect his return journey so as to coincide a 
good deal with his new acquaintances’ line of march. 
And while Clyde trafficked with Persian horse- 
dealers or hunted the wild grey pigs in their lairs 
and added to his notes on Central Asian game-fowl, 
Dobrinton and the lady discussed the ethics of 
desert respectability from points of view that showed 
a daily tendency to converge. And one evening 
Clyde dined alone, reading between the courses 
a long letter from Vanessa, justifying her action 
in flitting to more civilized lands with a more con- 
genial companion. 

It was distinctly evil luck for Vanessa, who 
really was thoroughly respectable at heart, that 
she and her lover should run into the hands of 
Kurdish brigands on the first day of their flight. 
‘To be mewed up in a squalid Kurdish village in 
close companionship with a man who was only 
your husband by adoption, and to have the attention 
of all Europe drawn to your plight, was about the 
least respectable thing that could happen. And 
there were international complications, which made 
things worse. “‘ English lady and her husband, 
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of foreign nationality, held by Kurdish brigands 
who demand ransom” had been the report of the 
nearest Consul. Although Dobrinton was British 
at heart, the other portions of him belonged to, the 
Habsburgs, and though the Habsburgs took no 
great pride or pleasure in this particular unit of 
their wide and varied possessions, and would gladly 
have exchanged him for some interesting bird or 
mammal for the Schoenbrunn Park, the code of 
international dignity demanded that they should 
display a decent solicitude for his restoration. And 
while the Foreign Offices of the two countries were 
taking the usual steps to secure the release of their 
respective subjects a further horrible complica- 
tion ensued. Clyde, following on the track of 
the fugitives, not with any special desire to over- 
take them, but with a dim feeling that it was 
expected of him, fell into the hands of the same com- 
munity of brigands. Diplomacy, while anxious 
to do its best for a lady in misfortune, showed 
signs of becoming restive at this expansion of its 
task ; as a frivolous young gentleman in Downing 
Street remarked, “ Any husband of Mrs. Dobrin- 
ton’s we shall be glad to extricate, but let us know 
how. many there are of them.” For a woman 
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who valued respectability Vanessa really had no 
luck. 

Meanwhile the situation of the captives was 
not free from embarrassment. When Clyde ex- 
plained to the Kurdish headmen the nature of 
his relationship with the runaway couple they were 
gravely sympathetic, but vetoed any idea of sum- 
mary vengeance, since the Habsburgs would be 
sure to insist on the delivery of Dobrinton alive, 
and in a reasonably undamaged condition. They 
did not object to Clyde administering a beating to 
his rival for half an hour every Monday ahd Thurs- 
day, but Dobrinton turned such a sickly green 
when he heard of this arrangement that the chief 
was obliged to withdraw the concession. 

And so, in the cramped quarters of a moun- 
tain hut, the ill-assorted trio watched the insufferable 
hours crawl slowly by. Dobrinton was too frigh- 
tened to be conversational, Vanessa was too morti- 
fied to open her lips, and Clyde was moodily silent. 
The little Lemberg négociant plucked up heart 
once to give a quavering rendering of “ Yip-I- 
Addy,” but when he reached the statement “ home 
was never like this”’ Vanessa tearfully begged him 
to stop. And silence fastened itself with growing 
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insistence on the three captives who were so tragi- 
cally herded together; thrice a day they drew 
near to one another to swallow the meal that had 
been prepared for them, like desert beasts meeting 
in mute suspended hostility at the drinking-pool, 
and then drew back to resume the vigil of waiting. 

Clyde was less carefully watched then the others. 
“Jealousy will keep him to the woman’s side,” 
thought his Kurdish captors. “They did not know 
that his wilder, truer love was calling to him with 
a hundred voices from beyond the village bounds. 
And one evening, finding that he was not getting 
the attention to which he was entitled, Clyde slipped 
away down the mountain side and resumed his 
study of Central Asian game-fowl. ‘The remain- 
ing captives were guarded henceforth with greater 
rigour, but Dobrinton at any rate scarcely regretted 
Clyde’s departure. 

The long arm, or perhaps one might better 
say the long purse, of diplomacy at last effected 
the release of the prisoners, but the Habsburgs 
were never to enjoy the guerdon of their outlay. 
On the quay of the little Black Sea Port, where 
the rescued pair came once more into contact with 
civilization, Dobrinton was bitten by a dog which 
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was assumed to be mad, though it may only have 
been indiscriminating. The victim did not wait 
for symptoms of rabies to declare themselves, but 
died forthwith of fright, and Vanessa made the 
homeward journey alone, conscious somehow of 
a sense of slightly testored respectability. Clyde, 
in the intervals of correcting the proofs of his book 
on the game-fowl of Central Asia, found time to 
press a divorce suit through the Courts, and as 
soon as possible hied him away to the congenial 
solitudes of the Gobi Desert to collect material 
for a work on the fauna of that region. Vanessa, 
by virtue perhaps of her earlier intimacy with the 
cooking rites of the whiting, obtained a place on 
the kitchen staff of a West End Club. It was not 
brilliant, but at least it was within two minutes 
of the Park. 
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THE BAKER’S DOZEN 
Characters— 


Mayor Ricuarp DuMBaRTON. 
Mrs. CaAREWwE. 
Mrs. Paty-Pacet. 


Scene—Deck of eastward-bound steamer. Major 
Dumbarton seated on deck-chair, another chair 
by his side, with the name “ Mrs. Carewe ”’ painted 
on it, a third near by. 

(Enter, R., Mrs. Carewe, seats herself leisurely 
in her deck-chair, the Major affecting to ignore 
her presence.) 

Major (turning suddenly): Emily! After all 
these years! ‘This is fate ! 

'Em.: Fate! Nothing of the sort; it’s only 
me. You men are always such fatalists. I de- 
ferred my departure three whole weeks, in order 
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to come out In the same boat that I saw you were 
travelling by. I bribed the steward to put our 
chairs side by side in an unfrequented corner, and 
I took enormous pains to be looking particularly 
attractive this morning, and then you say “ This is 
fate.” I am looking particularly attractive, am I 
not? 

Maj.: More than ever. ‘Time has only added 
a ripeness to your charms. 

Em.: I knew you’d put it exactly in those words, 
The phraseology of love-making is awfully limited, 
isn’t it? After all, the chief charm is in the fact 
of being made love to. You are making love to 
me, aren’t you? 

Maj. : Emily dearest, I had already begun mak- 
ing advances, even before you sat down here. I 
also bribed the steward to put our seats together 
in a secluded corner. ‘‘ You may consider it done, 
sir,” was his reply. That was immediately after 
breakfast. 

Em. : How like a man to have his breakfast 
first. I attended to the seat business as soon as 
I left my cabin. 

Maj. : Don’t be unreasonable. It was only at 
breakfast that I discovered your blessed presence 
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on the boat. I paid violent and unusual attention 
to a flapper all through the meal in order to make 
you jealous. She’s probably in her cabin writing 
reams about me to a fellow-flapper at this very 
moment. ; 

Em : You needn’t have taken all that trouble 
to make me jealous, Dickie. You did that years 
ago, when you married another woman. 

Maj. : Well, you had gone and married another 
man—a widower, too, at that. 

Em. : Well, there’s no particular harm in marry- 
ing a widower, I suppose. I’m ready to do it 
again, if I meet a really nice one. 

Maj. : Look here, Emily, it’s not fair to go at 
that rate. You’re a lap ahead of me the whole 
time. It’s my place to propose to you ; all you’ve 
got to do is to say “ Yes.” 

Em.: Well, I’ve practically said it already, so 
we needn’t dawdle over that part. 

Maj. : Oh, well 

(They look at each other, then suddenly embrace 
with considerable energy.) 

Ma.: We dead-heated it that time. (Sud- 
denly jumping to his feet) Oh, d I'd for- 
gotten ! 
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Em. : Forgotten what? 

Maj.: The children. I ought to have told 
you. Do you mind children? 

Em. : Not in moderate quantities. How many 
have you got? 

Maj. (counting hurriedly on his fingers) : 
Five. 

Em.: Five ! : 

Maj. (anxiously): Is that too many ? 

Em.: It’s rather a number. The worst of it 
is, I’ve some myself. 

Ma.: Many? 

Em.: Eight. 

_Maj.: Eight in six years! Oh, Emily ! 

Em.: Only four were my own. ‘The other four 
were by my husband’s first marriage. Still, that 
practically makes eight. 

Ma.: And eight and five make thirteen. We 
can’t start our married life with thirteen children ; 
it would be most unlucky. (Walks up and down 
in agitation.) Some way must be found out of 
this. If we could only bring them down to twelve. 
Thirteen is s0 horribly unlucky. 

Em. : Isn’t there some way by which we could 
part with one or two? Don’t the French want 
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more children? I’ve often seen articles about it 
in the Figaro. 

Maj.: 1 fancy they want French children. 
Mine don’t even speak French. 

Em. : There’s always a chance that one of them 
might turn out depraved and vicious, and then 
you could disown him. I’ve heard of that being 
done. 

Maj.: But, good gracious, you’ve got to educate 
him first. You can’t expect a boy to be vicious 
till he’s been to a good school. 

Em.: Why couldn’t he be naturally depraved. 
Lots Ae rae are 

Maj.: Only when shy inherit it from depraved 
parents. You don’t suppose there’s any depravity 
in me, do you ? 

Em. : It sometimes skips a generation, you know. 
Weren’t any of your family bad? 

Maj.: There was an aunt who was never 
spoken of. 

Em.: There you are ! 

Maj.: But one can’t build too much on that. 
In mid-Victorian days they labelled all sorts of 
things as unspeakable that we should speak about 
quite tolerantly. I dare say this particular aunt 
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had only married a Unitarian, or rode to hounds 
on both sides of her horse, or something of that sort. 
Anyhow, we can’t wait indefinitely for one of the 
children to take after a doubtfully depraved great 
aunt. Something else must be thought of. 

Em.: Don’t people ever adopt children from 
other families ? 

Maj.: Vve heard of it being done by child- 
less couples, and those sort of people 


Em.: Hush! Some one’s coming. Whois it? 

Maj.: Mrs. Paly-Paget. 

Em.: The very person ! 

Maj. : What, to adopt a child? “Hasn’t she 
got any? 

Em.: Only one miserable hen-baby. 

Maj.: Let’s sound her on the subject. 

(Enter Mrs. Paly-Paget, R.) 

Ah, good morning. Mrs. Paly-Paget. I was 
just wondering at breakfast where did we meet 
last ? 

Mrs. P.-P.: At the Criterion, wasn’t it? 
(Drops into vacant chair.) 

Maj.: At the Criterion, of course. 

Mrs. P.-P.: 1 was dining with Lord and Lady 
Slugford. Charming people, but so mean. “They 
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took us afterwards to the Velodrome, to see some 


“ 


dancer interpreting Mendelssohn’s “songs without 
clothes.”” We were all packed up in a little box 
near the roof, and you may imagine how hot it 
was. It waslikea Turkish bath. And, of course, 
one couldn’t see anything. 

Maj.: Then it was not like a Turkish bath. 

Mrs. P.-P.: Major! 

Em.: We were just talking of you when you 
joined us. 

Mrs. P.P.: Really! Nothing very dreadful, 
I hope. 

Em.: Oh dear, no! It’s too early on the 
voyage for that sort of thing. We were feeling 
rather sorry for you. 

Mrs. P.-P.: Sorry for me? Whatever for? 

Maj.: Your childless hearth and all that, you 
know. No little pattering feet. 

Mrs. P.-P.: Major! How dare you? I’ve 
got my little girl, I suppose you know. Her 
feet can patter as well as other children’s. 

Maj.: Only one pair of feet. 

Mrs. P.-P.: Certainly. My child isn’t a cen- 
tipede. Considering the way they move us about 
in those horrid jungle stations, without a decent 
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bungalow to set one’s foot in, I consider I’ve got a 
hearthless child, rather than a childless hearth. 
Thank you for your sympathy all the same. 
I daresay it was well meant. Impertinence 
often is. 

Em.: Dear Mrs. Paly-Paget, we were only 
feeling sorry for your sweet little girl when she 
grows older, you know. No little brothers and 
sisters to play with. 

Mrs. P.-P.: Mrs. Carewe, this conversation 
strikes me as being indelicate, to say the least of 
it. I’ve only been married two and a half years, 
and my family is naturally a small one. 

Maj.: isn’t it rather an exaggeration to talk 
of one little female child as a family? A family 
suggests numbers. 

Mrs. P.-P.: Really, Major, your language is 
extraordinary. I dare say I’ve only got a little 
female child, as you call it, at present 


Maj.: Oh, it won’t change into a boy later 
on, if that’s what you’re counting on. ‘Take our 
word for it ; we’ve had so much more experience 
in these affairs than you have. Once a female, 
always a female. _ Nature is not infallible, but she 
always abides by her mistakes. 
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Mrs. P.-P. (rising) : Major Dumbarton, these 
boats are uncomfortably small, but I trust we shall 
find ample accommodation for avoiding each other’s 
society during the rest of the voyage. “The same 
wish applies to you, Mrs. Carewe. 

(Exit Mrs. Paly-Paget, L.) 

Maj. : What an unnatural mother! (Sinks into 
chair.) 

Em. : I wouldn’t trust a child with anyone who 
had a temper like hers. Oh, Dickie, why did 
you go and have such a large family ? You always 
said you wanted me to be the mother of your 
children. 

Maj.: 1 wasn’t going to wait while you were 
founding and fostering dynasties in other directions. 
Why you couldn’t be content to have children of 
your own, without collecting them like batches 
of postage stamps I can’t think. The idea of marry- 
ing a man with four children ! 

Em.: Well, yowre asking me to marry one 
with five. 

Ma.: Five! (Springing to his feet) Did I say 
five ? 

Em. : You certainly said five. 

Maj.: Oh, Emily, supposing I’ve miscounted 
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them! Listen now, keep count withme. Richard 
—that’s after me, of course. 

Em. : One. 

Ma.: Albert-Victor—that must have been in 
Coronation year. 

Em.: Two! 

Maj.: Maud. She’s called after. 

Em.: Never mind who she’s called after. 
Three ! 

Ma.: And Gerald. 

Em.: Four ! 

Ma.: That’s the lot. 

Em.: Are you sure? 

Maj.: 1 swear that’s the lot. I must have 
counted Albert-Victor as two. 

Em.: Richard ! 

Maj. : Emily ! 

(They embrace.) 
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HEODORIC VOLER had been brought 

up, from infancy to the confines of middle 

age, by a fond mother whose chief solicitude had 
been to keep him screened from what she called 
the coarser realities of life. When she died she 
left Theodoric alone in a world that was as real 
as ever, and a good deal coarser than he considered 
it had any need to be. To a man of his tem- 
perament and upbringing even a simple railway 
journey was crammed with petty annoyances and 
minor discords, and as he settled himself down in a 
second-class compartment one September morning 
he was conscious of ruffled feelings and general 
mental discomposure. He had been staying at a 
country vicarage, the inmates of which had been 
certainly neither brutal nor bacchanalian, but their 
supervision of the domestic establishment had been 
of that lax order which invites disaster. The 
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pony carriage that was to take him to the station 
had never been properly ordered, and when the 
moment for his departure drew near the handy- 
man who should have produced the required article 
was nowhere to be found. In this emergency 
Theodoric, to his mute but very intense disgust, 
found himself obliged to collaborate with the 
vicar’s daughter in the task of harnessing the pony, 
which necessitated groping about in an ill-lighted 
outhouse called a stable, and smelling very like 
one—except in patches where it smelt of mice. 
Without being actually afraid of mice, Theodoric 
classed them among the coarser incidents of life, 
and considered that Providence, with a little exercise 
of moral courage, might long ago have recognized 
that they were not indispensable, and have with- 
drawn them from circulation. As the train 
glided out of the station Theodoric’s nervous 
imagination accused himself of exhaling a weak 
odour of stable-yard, and possibly of displaying 
a mouldy straw or two on his usually well-brushed 
garments. Fortunately the only other occupant 
of the compartment, a lady of about the same 
age as himself, seemed inclined for slumber rather 
than scrutiny ; the train was not due to stop 
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till the terminus was reached, in about an hour’s 
time, and the carriage was of the old-fashioned 
sort, that held no communication with a corridor, 
therefore no further travelling companions were 
likely to intrude on Theodoric’s semi-privacy. 
And yet the train had scarcely attained its normal 
speed before he became reluctantly but vividly 
aware that he was not alone with the slumbering 
lady ; he was not even alone in his own clothes. 
A warm, creeping movement over his flesh be- 
trayed the unwelcome and highly resented pres- 
ence, unseen but poignant, of a strayed mouse, 
that had evidently dashed into its present retreat 
during the episode of the pony harnessing. Fur- 
tive stamps and shakes and wildly directed pinches 
failed to dislodge the intruder, whose motto, 
indeed, seemed to be Excelsior; and the lawful 
occupant of the clothes lay back against the cushions 
and endeavoured rapidly to evolve some means 
for putting an end to the dual ownership. It 
was unthinkable that he should continue for the 
space of a whole hour in the horrible position 
of a Rowton House for vagrant mice (already his 
imagination had at least doubled the numbers of 
the alien invasion). On the other hand, nothing 
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less drastic than partial disrobing would ease him 
of his tormentor, and to undress in the presence 
of a lady, even for so laudable a purpose, was an 
idea that made his eartips tingle in a blush of abject 
shame. He had never been able to bring himself 
even to the mild exposure of open-work socks 
in the presence of the fair sex. And yet—the 
lady in this case was to all appearances soundly 
and securely asleep; the mouse, on the other 
hand, seemed to be trying to crowd a Wanderjahr 
into a few strenuous minutes. If there is any 
truth in the theory of transmigration, this particular 
mouse must certainly have been in a former state 
a member of the Alpine Club. Sometimes in 
its eagerness it lost its footing and slipped for half 
an inch or so; and then, in fright, or more prob- 
ably temper, it bit. “Theodoric was goaded into 
the most audacious undertaking of his life. Crim- 
soning to the hue of a beetroot and keeping an 
agonized watch on his slumbering fellow-traveller, 
he swiftly and noiselessly secured the ends of his 
railway-rug to the racks on either side of the car- 
riage, so that a substantial curtain hung athwart the 
compartment. In the narrow dressing-room that 
he had thus improvised he proceeded with violent 
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haste to extricate himself partially and the mouse 
entirely from the surrounding casings of tweed 
and half-wool. As the unravelled mouse gave 
a wild leap to the floor, the rug, slipping its fasten- 
ing at either end, also came down with a heart- 
curdling flop, and almost simultaneously the 
awakened sleeper opened her eyes. With a 
movement almost quicker than the mouse’s, ‘Theo- 
doric pounced on the rug, and hauled its ample 
folds chin-high over his dismantled person as 
he collapsed into the further corner of the car- 
riage. The blood raced and beat in the veins 
of his neck and forehead, while he waited dumbly 
for the communication-cord to be pulled. The 
lady, however, contented herself with a silent stare 
at her strangely muffled companion. How much 
had she seen, Theodoric queried to himself, and 
in any case what on earth must she think of his 
present posture ? 

“T think I have caught a chill,” he ventured 
desperately. 

“Really, I’m sorry,” she replied. “I was 
just going to ask you if you would open this win- 
dow.” 

“1 fancy it’s malaria,” he added, his teeth 
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chattering slightly, as much from fright as from 
a desire to support his theory. 

‘““T’ve got some brandy in my hold-all, if you'll 
kindly reach it down for me,” said his companion. 

“Not for worlds—I mean, I never take any- 
thing for it,” he assured her earnestly. 

“I suppose you caught it in the Tropics ?” 

‘Theodoric, whose acquaintance with the Tropics 
was limited to an annual present of a chest of tea 
from an uncle in Ceylon, felt that even the malaria 
was slipping from him. Would it be possible, he 
wondered, to disclose the real state of affairs to her 
in small instalments ? 

“ Are you afraid of mice?” he ventured, grow- 
ing, if possible, more scarlet in the face. 

“‘Not unless they came in quantities, like those 
that ate up Bishop Hatto. Why do you ask?” 

“J had one crawling inside my clothes just 
now,” said Theodoric in a voice that hardly seemed 
his own. ‘“‘It was a most awkward situation.” 

“Tt must have been, if you wear your clothes 
at all tight,” she observed ; “‘ but mice have strange 
ideas of comfort.” 

‘“‘T had to get rid of it while you were asleep,” 
he continued ; then, with a gulp, he added, “it 
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was getting rid of it that brought me to—to this.” 

“Surely leaving off one small mouse wouldn’t 
bring on a chill,” she exclaimed, with a levity that 
Theodoric accounted abominable. 

Evidently she had detected something of his 
predicament, and was enjoying his confusion. All 
the blood in his body seemed to have mobilized 
in one concentrated blush, and an agony of abase- 
ment, worse than a myriad mice, crept up and down 
over his soul. And then, as reflection began to 
assert itself, sheer terror took the place of humilia- 
tion. With every minute that passed the train 
was rushing nearer to the crowded and bustling 
terminus where dozens of prying eyes would be 
exchanged for the one paralysing pair that watched 
him from the further corner of the carriage. “There 
was one slender despairing chance, which the next 
few minutes must decide. His fellow-traveller 
might relapse into a blessed slumber. But as the 
minutes throbbed by that chance ebbed away. 
The furtive glance which Theodoric stole at 
her from time to time disclosed only an unwinking 
wakefulness. 

~“T think we must be getting near now,” she 
presently observed. 
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Theodoric had already noted with growing 
terror the recurring stacks of small, ugly dwell- 
ings that heralded the journey’s end. ‘The words 
acted as a signal. Like a hunted beast breaking 
cover and dashing madly towards some other 
haven of momentary safety he threw aside his 
rug, and struggled frantically into his dishevelled 
garments. He was conscious of dull suburban 
stations racing past the window, of a choking, 
hammering sensation in his throat and_ heart, 
and of an icy silence in that corner towards which 
he dared not look. Then as he sank back in 
his seat, clothed and almost delirious, the train 
slowed down to a final crawl, and the woman 
spoke. 

““Would you be so kind,” she asked, “as to 
get me a porter to put me into a cab? It’s a 
shame to trouble you when you’re feeling unwell, 
but being blind makes one so helpless at a railway 
station.” 
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